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FORCE 



Formation continue en Europe 
Commission of the European Communities 
TASK FORCE 

Human Resources, Education, Training and Youth 
Rue de la Loi, 200; B-1049 Bruxelles 

THE IDEA FORCE 

The future economic strength and the potential for social progress of the European Community 
depends on a consistent impovement in the competence and qualifications of its 132.000.000 labour 
force. Better continuing vocational training is one of the essential conditions for the success of the 
Single Market 1993. 

The European Commission is determined to support and give fresh impetus to the efforts which compa- 
nies throughout the Community are making to improve continuing training. 

FORCE is the European Community's action programme for the development of continuing vocational 
training. It is focussed on companies, especially on small and medium-sized companies. It involves train- 
ers and training bodies, employer and union representatives - everyone concerned with improving the 
competence of the labour fo*ce. 

WHAT DOES FORCE OFFERS 

FORCE promotes working partnerships in continuing training between companies, training bodies, 
public authorities and social partners. 

These will include: supporting continuing training innovation through a European transnational net- 
work, an exchange programme, transnational and transfrontier pilot projects and projects concerned 
with the evolution of qualifications; assuring closer policy co-operation between Member States by 
evolving a common statistical means of analysing what is being done in terms of continuing training, 
through regular analysis of relevant contractual policy and collective agreements, and through inquir- 
ies into sectoral needs; supporting the establishment of regional consortia and transnational continuing 
training partnerships which specialise in transferring exemplary good practice to economically weak 
regions. 

JOINING 

You can take part in the FORCE network and apply for financial assistance to join its innovation and 
transfer exchanges and projects if you are: 

a large, medium-sized or small company, a training body working with industry or 
commerce, an employer or trode union body, a training or human resource expert 
or manager. 

Through FORCE you can help irv. prove continuing training in your company, sector or local labour 
market. At the same time you can help make an investment in the improvement and availability of con- 
tinuing training - in effect in the working and producing of the future of the European Community. 
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CEDEFOP 



European Centre for the Development of Vocational Training 
Jean Monnet House, Bundesallee 22, D- 107 17 Berlin 

Institutional status 

CEDEFOP is an autonomous body, independent of the departments of the Commission of the European 
Communities, but its task and activities are closely integrated with those of the Commission, to which 
the Centre contributes its technical and scientific expertise. 

Working guidelines for the Centre are laid down by its Management Board, whose members repres- 
ent the EC Commission (3), trade unions (12) employers' organizations (12) and governments (12). 
The Management Board decides on the Work Programme, draws up and approves budgets and 
adopts the Annual Report. 

The members of the Management Board are appointed by the organizations they represent and 
remain in office for two years. The chairmanship or the Board changes each year. 

Institutional tasks 

• Information: 

In the field of vocational training, information is one of the Centre's vital tasks. Its documentation service 
and a constantly updated bibliographical database receive information from a network of national 
correspondents, and the information is then made available to a very wide audience, in part via highly 
sophisticated computerized channels. Its carefully planned publishing policy also ensures that the 
Centre's voice is heard on major issues in the field of vocational training. It produces its own regular 
publications ^Vocational Trainings »CEDEFOP flash« and »CEDEFOP flash special«) and occasional 
publications such as research reports, monographs and manuals. 

• Research: 

CEDEFOP, as a centre for the promotion and coordination of research within the Community, provides 
support in the form of information, expertise and encouragement for the planning and implementation 
of vocational training initiatives in Member States. In so doing it serves as a focus for innovation. 

Consultation: 

CEDEFOP, as an organization supporting the Commission, has the task af promoting a concerted 
approach to vocational training problems. It takes every opportunity to promote and encourage train- 
ing. 
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1* Definitions 

2. Structure and Characteristics of 
Retailing 

3. Institutional and Social Context 

4* Employment and Labour 

5* Changing Conditions and their 
Implication for Skill Requirements 

6* Training and Recruitment 
7. Issues 



SECTION 1 - DEFINITIONS 



The category of retail distribution used in UK 
employment statistics is similar to items 52.1 to 
52.6 of the European classification of industries, 
but it additionally includes distribution of motor 
vehicles and parts, and petrol stations. When 
compiling tables ourselves we have excluded 
these categories, but in tables provided by other 
organizations and quoted by us, they are 
included. 

There are no nationally agreed definitions of 
different types of retail outlet in the UK. The 
following list, which is widely adhered to, is based 
on two sources (Davies, 1984, and Institute for 
Retail Studies, 1990). 

& permarkets 

Grocery stores with a sales area of at least 
5,000 sq.ft. (465 sq.m.). 

Superstores 

Retail organizations with sales areas between 
25,000 sq.ft. (2,323 sq.m.) and 50,000 sq.ft. 
(4,647 sq.m.) selling mainly through self-service 
a wide range of food and non-food products, with 
adequate parking facilities available. 



Hypermarkets 

Similar to superstores but with a sales area of over 
50,000 sq.ft. (4,647 sq.m.). 

Variety Store 

A store trading on one or more floors, with an 
average sales area of 1 5,000 sq. ft. ( 1 ,394 sq. m.) 
selling a mixed range of products. 

Department Store 

A store with a sales area of over 25,000 sq.ft. 
(2,324 sq.m.), selling mainly non-food merchan- 
dise. They have at least 25 employees, sell 
women's clothes and are often located on several 
floors. 

Multiple 

A retailer with more than one outlet in any 
subsector. In practice most supermarkets, super- 
stores and hypermarkets are owned by multiples. 

Convenience Store 

An establishment whose aim is to satisfy immedi- 
ate consumer needs through the advantage of 
neighbourhood convenience. The main character- 
istics are that they are open seven days a week, 
for extended hours, selling a limited range of 
grocery, tobacco, confectionery and fresh goods. 



SECTION 2 - STRUCTURE AND CHARACTERISTICS 

OF RETAILING 



2.1 Historical Development 

The origins of modern retailing were in markets 
and craft businesses, with developments into fixed 
shop retailing taking place in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Improvements in transport 
during the industrial revolution meant that it was 
possible for shops to carry a range of goods rather 
than selling only the craftsman's own products, 
and their increase was particularly great in rapidly 
expanding commercial and manufacturing towns. 



However, not all consumer spending is done 
through shops. Whereas 53 per cent of all 
consumer spending was through retail outlets in 
1953, the proportion in 1989 was 39.5 per cent: 
Table 2. 1 . The balance is on housing and all other 
services paid for airectly by the consumer. 

Table 2.1 Consumer Expenditure and Volume of 
Retail Sales 



Department stores were well established in London 
by the 18/0s and large provincial towns. Mul- 
tiples were first established in the food sector, but 
by the 1880s included a . -snge of trades. The 
cooperative movement began in the 1860s*, and 
enjoyed a second major spurt of growth during the 
1890s. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century proprie- 
tary goods and pre-packaging, as used by the 
multiples, were already thought to be undermining 
the skills of the traditional retailer. As early as 
1911 an observer is quoted as saying that 
'knowledge of a shopkeeping trade is not nowa- 
days considered nearly so necessary as purely 
commercial ability.' 

The background to growth of the retail sector in 
the postwar period has been a considerable 
increase in real incomes and thus in consumer 
spending. Volume sales have climbed steadily 
from £5 billion in 1 950 to more than £1 00 billion 
in 1987: Fig 2.1. 



Year 


Total 
Consumer 
Expenditure 
£Million 


Retail Sales 
£Million 




217,941 


87,920 
(40.3) 


1986 


231,668 


92,50 
(40.0) 


1987 


243,787 


98,031 
(40.2) 


1988 


.260,713 


104,801 
(40.2) 


1989 


270,766 


107,087 
(39.5) 



Source: UK National Account* 1990/IMS 

Volume of Retail sales as a percentage of Consumer 

Expenditure shown in brackets. 
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The most noticeable change in the nature of 
retailing from the consumer's point of view has 
been the development of self-service. This was 
introduced rapidly in the food sector in the 1 950s, 
and supermarkets - outlets of the same kind but on 
a larger scale - became commonplace from the 
1960s onwards. Self-service has subsequently 
become the norm for non-food products in larger 
outlets like department and variety stores. The 
supermarket concept has also been applied more 
recently in the development of superstores selling 
DIY (tools, painting and decorating materials etc.), 
cheaper lines of clothing, and household goods 
such as furniture and electrical appliances. 

Relatively few hypermarkets as defined in the UK 
(sales area over 4,647 sq.m.) have been built. 1 
When UK companies first applied for planning 
permission to build hypermarkets i: the 1960s 
there was often suspicion on the part of planning 
authorities because they were a 'foreign influ- 
ence'. Consequently restrictions were sometimes 
placed on the size which would be allowed. In the 
few cases where companies did get planning 
permission they were not always successful. For 
instance, Carrefour set up two hypermarkets in the 
early .970s, but pulled out fairly quickly. It 
appears that people were not prepared to travel 
the distances required to make such operations 
profitable. UK companies which have set up 
hypermarkets have often found the food side to 
be more profitable than non-food; and as a result 
the non-food side has not been much developed. 

The term 'superstore' was coined by UK compa- 
nies attempting to get planning permission as 
early as the 1 960s as an alternative to the foreign 
sounding 'hypermarket'. As the number of very 
large stores has in recent years increased 
dramatically the term has come into common use. 

Less obvious to the consumer than the growth in 
self-service and size of outlets have been changes 
in the way that the whole process of distribution is 
organized. In the 1950s retail and wholesale 
functions could be clearly distinguished, whereas 
now wholesalers sometimes sell directly to the 
public and retailers act as their own stockists. 
Some large retailers have a direct relationship 
with producers, companies dictating both the type 
and quality of product they will sell, and in such 
cases there is no longer a function for the 
wholesaler. Connected with these developments 
is greater concentration in production both of 
goods and services. Consumers are themselves 
more likely to use bulk-buying, making visits to 
shops less frequently than in the past and buying a 
greater r ■ je of goods from one outlet. 



2.2 Market Structure 

Mergers and takeovers have also had a major 
impact on retailing, with significant activity in the 
1960s, and a steadily increasing rate of change 
ever since. Eighteen major takeovers occurred in 
the 1970s, with a similar number occurring in the 
first half of the eighties alone. As a result control is 
in the power of fewer companies, and often the 
number of outlets of a particular type is reduced. 
This trend is not always obvious to the public 
because companies acquired by another, and thus 
no longer independent, often continue under their 
original name. The consequence for the consumer 
may in practice be less choice. 

.All these changes have had considerable impact 
on small businesses, with the total number of retail 
businesses declining steadily in recent years: 
Fig. 2.2. 

The smallest firms - independent family retailers 
with a single shop or perhaps two or three 
branches - closed at the rate of around 30 per 
day during the 1960s and at an even faster rate 
during the 1970s. During the 1980s the overall 
contraction in numbers of retail businesses con- 
tinued. In 1 987 retailers with fewer than 1 0 outlets 
still constituted the great majority of businesses - 
see Table 2.2 - but their share of the market had 
fallen to 40 per cent. Fig. 2.3 shows the position 
graphically for 1988. 

A significant response among independents to the 
competitive pressures they face from the large 
multiples has been the formation of voluntary 
trading groups, whereby independents operate 
under the trading group's name. (Spar, Mace and 
VG are the three largest.) 2 Such groups were 
initiated by the wholesaling sector, with whole- 
saling members supplying the goods and the 
group itself providing associated services such as 
a clearing house for payment of the suppliers, 
marketing materials and shopfitting. Some of the 
more traditional trade associations have similarly 
expanded their services, and in some cases have 
acquired c wholesaling arm. The National 
Association of Health Food Stores, which features 
in one of the case studies, is an example. 

Turnover of different retail sub-sectors and their 
growth in the 1980s is shown in Fig 2.4. Growth 
of food retailing, which has the largest market 
share, increased by 65 per cent, but growth was 
even more marked in small sub-sectors such as 
household goods (109 per cent) and other non- 
food (89 per cent). 



1 We are indebted to Dr Leigh Sparks of the Institute of Retailing, University of Stirling, for comments on the relatively 
small numbers of hypermarkets in Britain. 

2 In 1 989 membership of VG and Spar was estimated at 3,250 businesses, some of them with more than one outlet, 
and the number employed at between 25,00 and 30,000 (including the self-employed owners.) 
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Table 2.2 Numbers of Businesses by Size in the Retail Trade 



Type of Outlet 



Number of Outlets 



1984 



1986 



1988 



Single Outlet Retailers 

Small Multiple Retailers 
(2-9) 

Large Multiple Retailers 
(10 or more) 



218,700 
70,235 

60,793 



217,247 
65,783 

60,356 



212,71 1 
61,687 

62,700 



349,728 



343,386 



337,098 




Source; Central Statistical Office 

The latter includes such categories as computers, 
videos and music equipment, and other new forms 
of specialist retailing such as niche selling. 
Examples of niche selling which started in the 
1980s included sale of socks or ties in varied 
outlets including railway station forecourts; such 
outlets typically were very small. 

Growth in these areas may help explain why the 
downward trend in the number of outlets showed 
some reverse in 1986: Fig. 2.5. 

Numbers of outlets for drink, confectionery and 
tobacco also increased over the same period. By 
contrast there has been a steady decline in the 



number of food outlets, as larger str.es take an 
increasing share of the market. The same is true of 
outlets selling clothing, footwear and leather 
goods, and household goods. Most recent infor- 
mation on the distribution of outlets by type is 
shown in Fig. 2.6. 

Within the food sector, multiple stores with a floor 
space between 1 0,000 and 25,000 sq. ft. 
(929 sq.m. and 2,324 sq.m. respectively) are 
the most common type of outlet. (See Table 2.3) 
Cooperatives constitute about one third of multi- 
ples within the size range 5,000 to 10,000 sq.ft. 
(465-929 sq.m.). 
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Figure 2.3 
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Source : Central Statistical Office/IMS 



Figure 2.4 
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Figure 2.5 
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Figure 2.6 

Proportion of Outlets by Retail Type 1988 




Source : Central Statistical Office/IMS 
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Table 2.3 Proportion of Multiple and Coop Stores in the Grocery Sector 1990 



Total Number GB Percentage of Total 



Type of Store 



Coops 5,000-10,000 sq.ft. 

Multiple Stores 
5,000-10,000 sq-ft. 

Multiple Stores 
10,000-25,000 sq.ft. 

Superstores & Hypermarkets 
25,000+ sq.ft. 



Total 



Source: IGD Grocery Stores Directory 1990, vois 1-4. 

However, the actual number of supermarket and 
hypermarket outlets (UK definitions), which still 
form only one quarter of all larger food outlets, 
gives a misleading impression of their importance. 
In terms of sales area they are the most significant 
type of outlet - Fig 2.7 - while multiples of less 
than 10,000 square feet, including cooperatives, 
account for only about one sixth of sales areas 
within larger stores. 



269 10.5 

566 2 2 

1088 42.4 

644 25,1 



2567 100.0 



Convenience stores, by contrast, typically ore very 
small, often family-owned and with few employ- 
ees - Table 2.4 - and for the most part they are 
also food outlets. The cooperative form of owner- 
ship is represented here also. 



Figure 2 7 Proportion of Sales Areas of Multiple and 
Coop Stores in the Grocery Sector, 1990 



Multiples 10-25,000 sq.ft. 




Multiples 5-10.000 sq.ft. 



Coops 5-10.000 sq.ft 



Superstores 25.000 « sq.ft 
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Table 2.4 Number of Convenience Stores by Form of Organization 



Form of Organisation 


Number of Outlets 


Percentage of Total 


Specialists 


425 


8.4 


Grocers 


3,690 


73.0 


Cooperatives 


553 


10.9 


CNT (Confectionery, 
Tobacco & News) 


391 


7.7 


Total 


5,059 


100 



Source: IGD Food Retailing 1990/IMS 



SECTION 3 - INSTITUTIONAL AND SOCIAL 

CONTEXT 



3.1 Legislation 

The legislation which currently attracts most public 
discussion in the UK is that governing opening and 
location of new stores and Sunday opening. 
Legislation also applies to consumer protection, 
employees' pay, equal opportunities, and health 
and safety. 

Land Use 

Control of land use through the planning system is 
operated by local authorities (elected at district or 
county level) and central government, and is 
concerned with location, design and use of new 
premises for retailing and some aspects of 
changes of use for existing buildings. In the first 
instance the local authority decides whether or not 
to grant planning permission by reference to such 
factors as congruence with existing shopping 
facilities, transport and road safety, impact on 
locality and alternative 'and use, and employment 
implications. The central government Department 
of Environment may also comment on large retail 
applications and, if an application is turned down 
by the local authority, may reverse the decision on 
appeal. Research has shown (Dawson and 
Sparks) that for the purpose of such decisions 
local authorities lack access to adequate data 
about retail locations, business activity, turnover, 
employment and selling spac*. A decennial 
Census of Distribution which used to help inform 
the process was abandoned in 1983. In recent 
years decisions on out of town stores have more 
often favoured the developers. 

Opening Hours 

Enforcement of legislation on opening hours is 
also the responsibility of lov al authorities, and they 
have the powers to extend opening hours in a 
variety of circumstances. The most common open- 
ing hours are from 9 a.m. until 5.30 p.m., but 
many large shops open later at least one evening 
in the week, and it is common for supermarkets to 
open until 8 or 9 p.m. on several evenings. 
Closing is usually earlier on a Saturday in these 
cases, say 4 p.-m. Convenience shops may open 
every day often for 1 2 hours or more, and in some 
cases for 24 hours. With the exception of 
Sundays, opening hours are generally not a 
contentious issue. 

Sunday Opening 

The law allows certain categories of goods to be 
sold on Sundays and about one in five shops 
opens legally on Sundays while being restricted in 
what can be sold. Traders have from time to time 
challenged the law, and it has then been up to the 
local authority to decide whether to prosecute. At 
present, law and practice on Sunday opening are 
in complete disarray awaiting a decision from the 
European Court of Justice on whether restraints on 
Sunday trading are compatible with Article 30 of 
the Treaty of Rome. In a dispute between a retailer 
and a local authority which went to the Court of 
>al in May 1991, the Court in effect barred 



local authorities from acting against retailers who 
flouted the Shops Act unless they were prepared to 
pay retailers for lost sales should the European 
Court rule in favour of Sunday opening. In the 
period before Christmas, 1 991 , when shops were 
particularly anxious to increase sales because of 
the current recession, a number of rrnjor chains - 
supermarkets, variety stores, and specialists - 
opened on Sunday, and some of them have 
continued the practice into the New YeGr. Some 
of these oppose Sunday trading in principle, but 
stated that they were opening because they could 
not risk losing trade to their competitors. Others 
decided not to open despite this risk. 

In general the trade is divided: the Retail 
Consortium, the largest retail employers' organi- 
zation, represents retailers on both sides of the 
debate. The unions are concerned because they 
foresee pressure on employees to work on 
Sundays. 

Consumer Protection 

There is a large body of legislation in respect of 
consumer protection. The most recent important 
statute is the Consumer Protection Action 1987 
which imposes strict liability on the producers of 
goods which prove to be defective and which 
cause damage to persons and/or property. Part 1 
of the Act seeks to implement the European 
Community Directive on Product Liability. 

Pay 

In the past pay for many low-paid sectors was set 
nationally under statutory regulations by Wages 
Councils, and inspectors had responsibility for 
ensuring that employers paid the minimum rate. 
The Wages Councils are composed of equal 
numbers of employer and trade union representa 
tives together with a number of independent 
members. While Government policy is to phase 
out this system, such Councils still set the pay for 
employees over 21 years of age in a limited 
number of trades and industries, including one for 
retail food and allied trades and another for non- 
food retail. More than half of retail employees 
come within the scope of the relevant Wages 
Councils, and many companies set annual 
percentage wage increases by reference to their 
rates. 

The rate set for retail employees with effect from 
1st April 1991 was £2.995. While the New 
Earnings Survey for April 1991 shows by 
comparison the average hourly rate for male 
sales assistants and checkout operators as 
£4.384 and for females as £3.66, evidence 
from the Wages Inspectorate shows that many 
employers make illegal underpayment. Research 
suggests (Department of Employment, Research 
Paper No. 5 1 ) that the basic rate set by the Wages 
Councils influences rates set under voluntary 
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collective agreements and by employers who set 
rates without union involvement. The female rate 
just quoted was the same as average earnings for 
all female manual workers, but the male rate was 
lower than male manual average earnings. 

Equal Opportunities 

Legislation to protect the rights of women and 
ethnic minorities, including those in employment, 
involves the Sex Discrimination Act of 1975, and 
subsequent amending legislation, and the Race 
Relations Act of 1976. Both make direct and 
indirect discrimination against individuals on 
grounds of gender or race illegal, and this 
includes the terms and conditions of employment. 
An example of indirect discrimination would be if 
part-timers as a group were treated less favour- 
ably than full-time employees if it could be shown 
that in practice most part-timers were women. 

The onus to demonstrate that discrimination has 
occurred rests with the complainant, and relatively 
few cases are brought. The Equal Opportunities 
Commission, for women, and the Commission for 
Racial Equality, have funds to help individuals take 
their cases before the relevant tribunals and 
courts. In certain circumstances each Commission 
also has powers to carry out investigations into the 
practices of large organizations, and can subse- 
quently make recommendations for such organi- 
zations to take action to eliminate discrimination if 
it is proved. 

Equal Pay legislation, most recently amended in 
1986, gives men and women the right to equal 
treatment, as regards terms and conditions of 
employment, when they are employed in work 
shown to be of similar value under a job 
evaluation scheme. It applies to full and part-time 
employment. Following a challenge in an indus- 
trial tribunal by a woman check-out operator, 
backed by USDAW, ?n 1990 three leading 
retailers carried out job evaluations which com- 
pared the work of check-out operators and other 
in-store jobs carried out mainly by women, with 
warehouse jobs carried out mainly by men. Pay 
increases in the region of 26 per cent were given 
to sales staff as a result. USDAW subsequently 
received many complaints about unfair pay and 
warned that all retailers would face similar test 
claims unless they agreed to review pay systems. 
The Equal Opportunities Commission has assisted 
several cases at industrial tribunals, but would 
prefer to see the issue of equal pay for equal value 
taken up at the negotiating table between unions 
and employers. Since 1 990, job evaluation 
exercises have been carried out in the Coopera- 
tive Movement and in a number of other retailing 
companies with a view to removing the sex bias 
against women working at the check-out. 

The overall effect of equal opportunities legislation 
and the mechanisms to enforce it appears to have 
been some reduction in the amount of discrimina- 



tion practised. Many large companies have an 
equal opportunities p~'icy, though probably only a 
minority implement such policies effectively. 

Health and Safety 

Retail employers have the same duties as o-hers 
under health and safety legislation which in total 
involves a considerable number of stctutory 
instruments. The principal piece of legislation is 
the Health and Safety at Work Act 1974 which 
requires each employer to ensure that systems of 
work and their use are safe and without risk to 
health, to provide employees with appropriate 
information and supervision, and to maintain an 
up to date statement of policy on health and safety. 
Where a company recognizes a trade union the 
union has the right to appoint one or more safety 
representatives. Responsibility for enforcement 
within retail is the responsibility of local authority 
environmental health officers. Compliance is least 
satisfactory for all sectors among small employers. 
In general retail is regarded as a low risk area. 

3.2 Employers' Role in Training 

In the general area of employment and training 
Government policy since 1979 has been one of 
deregulation, with greater emphasis on the 
voluntary efforts of employers, and diminution of 
the role of the unions. 

This can be illustrated in national arrangements for 
training. Whereas a central government depart- 
ment was formerly responsible for training at 
national, regional and local level, its role at local 
level has now been transferred to Training and 
Enterprise Councils (TECs) in England and Wales, 
and Local Enterprise Companies (LECs) in Scot- 
land. TECs and LECS, which were set up on the 
Government's, initiative during 1989 and 1990, 
have the status of independent companies operat- 
ing under performance contracts with the central 
government department. At least two thirds of their 
Boards must be private sector employers who are 
chairpersons, chief executives or top operational 
managers at local levels in companies. Other 
Board members may be chief executives or their 
equivalents from education, economic develop- 
ment organizations, trade unions, voluntary organ- 
izations and the public sector. Under previous 
arrangements, trade union representation was a 
requirement both at national and local level. 

The overall aim of the TEC and LEC initiative was 
to give employers a major role in training and to 
encourage their involvement on a voluntary basis. 
Whereas the TECs and LECs receive funding from 
the Government, contributions from businesses are 
also encouraged and are tax-deductible. TECs 
and LECs receive funding and are responsible for 
the organization of national training programmes 
- for young people and for the unemployed - 
through training organizations (called 'managing 
agents') on similar lines to provision under 
previous arrangements. Otherwise their functions 
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are to provide support for new and expanding 
businesses, to promote training by employers for 
their own employees, and to promote closer links 
between business and education. 

There is also a network of Industry Training 
Organizations (ITOs) whose role is to support 
and provide training for each sector on a 
voluntary basis. ITOs raise income by subscrip- 
tions and charges for their products and services, 
and have in most sectors replaced Industiy 
Training Boards (ITBs), which raised funds through 
a training levy on employers. The activities of ITOs 
ore intended to complement those of the TECs. 

The National Retail Training Council (NRTC) is an 
ITO, and also one of a number of Industry Lead 
Bodies with responsibility for setting standards 
relevant to qualifications and training within its 
own sector. It is a tripartite institution with 1 7 
employer representatives, 6 trade union representa- 
tives and 6 representatives from the education 
sector. A key task for the NRTC has been to lead 
the development of a new form of vocational 
qualification (an 1 <VQ) for retail, under the 
auspices of the National Council for Vocational 
Qualifications, which is concerned with the 
development of vocational qualifications in all 
sectors. 

Further information about training and qualifica- 
tions is given in Section 6. 

3.3 The Role of the Social Partners 

!n general the level of trade union membership is 
less in retail than the average, with 1 7 per cent of 
retail employees being union members in 1989 
compared with an average membership for all 
sectors of 39 per cent. Some large companie? 
have a policy of discouraging union membership 
and in some cases have internal staff associations 
as an alternative. However, membership »s much 
higher among larger companies - see Table 3.1 - 
than in small ones as it is difficult to recruit 
members among employees of the sector's many 
small businesses because they are so dispersed. 
High staff turnover is another factor discouraging 
union membership. 

Table 3.1 Percentage of Retail Union Member- 
ship by Size of Workplace 1 989 



Number of 
Employees 



Fewer than 6 
6-24 

25 and above 



Per cent 
in Membership 

4 
9 
28 



Within ind tfry as a whole more men (44 per cent 
in 1989) are union members than women (33 per 
cent). This difference is not found in retail - see 
Table 3.2 - where instead part or full-time status 
appears to make an important difference to union 
membership. 



Table 3.2 Percentage of Retail 


Employees in 


Union Membership 1989 


Full-time employees 


20 


Part-time employees 


13 


Male employees 


17 


Female employees 


16 



Source- Employment Gazette 1991 
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Source: Emp'oyment Gazette 1991 

However, women are in the majority among part- 
timers and as a group have no tradition of union 
membership. 

Of the unions with membership in retail, USDAW 
(the Union of Shop, Distributive and Allied Work- 
ers) is the largest, with a membership in 1989 of 
just over 400,000 employees.. Research under- 
taken into the needs of part-time workers 
(USDAW, 1990) showed that the two main' 
reasons for membership were the existence in 
the company of a union membership agreement, 
and that membership would ensure entitlement to 
rights, security and avoidance of victimization. 
Among those who were not members, many of 
them in workplaces where the union was not 
recognized, the most commonly cited reason for 
non-membership was that no-one had .asked the 
individual to join. The next two most common 
responses were that union membership was not 
worthwhile given a short working week and that 
unions could do nothing for part-timers. 

As noted above, the trade unions are represented 
on the NRTC and thus are consulted on issues 
concerning qualifications and training. While 
provision of training is now recognized as a 
relevant issue for negotiation between employers 
and unions, close involvement of the unions at 
workplace level appears to be rare. However, one 
of the case studies is expected to provide an 
example. 

Research carried out in 1989 identified over fifty 
active retail trade associations representing em- 
ployers and their interests. The Retail Consortium, 
which itself comprises 6 of the main trade 
associations, and thus represents major employ- 
ers, the cooperative movement, and small employ- 
ers through the locally based chambers of trade, is 
consulted by government on legislation and 
represents retail employers at European level. It 
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helped set up the NRTC, on which it is represented 
and with which it maintains close links in terms of 
membership, support and consultation. 

Of the remaining trade associations a few 
represent small shopkeepers regardless of trade, 
but the majority represent specialist traders, for 
example, within floristry, sports goods or mens- 
wear. All provide direct services for their members 
- advice or insurance for instance - and a few, as 
described in Section 2, act as voluntary trading 
groups. Most also have a representational role 
with Government, which can involve regular 
contact with government departments, lobbying 
of MPs, or activity at local authority level. About 
half provide some form of training which is open 
to members and their employees. Some of those 
most active in training have taken part in working 
groups and pilot schemes for the development of 
the NRTC sponsored retail certificate and its 
specialist options. 



SECTION 4 - EMPLOYMENT AND LABOUR 



4.1 Nature of Labour Force 
Numbers Employed 

The total UK labour force in 1989 was almost 23 
million, of which retail's share was 9.9 per cent. 1 
The proportion of employees in retail has 
remained fairly stable for many years. While 
there was a decline at the beginning of the 1 980s 
during a period of recession, this was followed by 
an increase not quite back to the previous level' 
Table 4.1. 



turnover of household goods showed expansion 
of employment despite a fall in the number of 
outlets. A possible explanation is that more 
employees are being used to provide a higher 
level of service. 

Occupational Structure 

Among those employed in the retail sector sales 
staff are in the majority, as would be expected: 
Table 4.2. The ratio of supervisors to basic grade 
staff is about 1 : 6, and of managers to basic grade 
staff 1:2.5. 



Table 4.1 Employment in Retailing 1980-1988 



Type of Retailing 



Number of People (Thousands) 



1980 



1982 1984 1986 



1988 



% Change 
1988/1980 



Food 


842 


788 


816 


818 


809 


-3.9 




(36) 


(35) 


(36) 


(36) 


(35) 




Drink, Confectionery 


249 


257 


252 


268 


259 


4.0 


& Tobacco 


(10) 


(12) 


(") 


(12) 


(11) 




Clothing, Footwear 


306 


277 


292 


294 


298 


-2.6 


& Leather 


(13) 


(12) 


(13) 


(13) 


(13) 




Household Goods 


292 


272 


283 


305 


319 


9.2 




(12) 


(12) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 




Other Non-Foods 


229 


218 


219 


234 


237 


3.5 




(10) 


(10) 


(10) 


(10) 


(10) 




Mixed Retail 


445 


405 


415 


380 


387 


-13.0 


Businesses 


(19) 


(18) 


(18) 


(16) 


(17) 





Total Retail Trade 



,363 
jnoj 



2,217 
(100) 



2,277 
(100) 



2,299 
(100) 



2,309 
(100) 



-2.3 



Per cent share of total in brackets. 
Source: Central Statistical Office 199 1 2 

The level of employment within different areas of 
retail varied quite significantly relative to the 
general trend, as is also shown in Table 4.1, 
and on the whole mirrors changes in the number 
of outlets for the different sectors described in 
Section 2. Thus a reduction in the number of food 
outlets, with the size of outlets increasing, has 
been accompanied by a fall in the number 
employed. Given that food retailing's turnover 
also increased over the period, the savings on 
labour which can be made through larger but 
fewer outlets is clearly demonstrated. Drink, 
confectionery and tobacco grew both in terms of 
employment and outlets. However, growth in 



Employment Gazette, February 1991 . 
*j CSO figures include the self-employed. 
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The proportion of employees categorized as 
managers at 22.6 per cent is high compared 
with the 10 per cent of managers in the working 
population as a whole. It seems likely that the job 
title is used more widely in retail than in other 
occupations. For instance, the person in charge in 
a small shop, with perhaps only 2 or 3 staff 
altogether, will be called a manager. The title also 
covers departmental managers in large stores as 
v/ell as the store manager, area and regional 
managers for multiples, plus many headquarters 
staff. 
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The very large group of 'others' includes a diverse 
range of functions which are necessary within 
large organizations but which are not specific to 
retail. 

Table 4.2 Distribution of Retail Employment by 
Occupational Group 1990 

Occupational Number of Q ^ ^ j ofra | 
Group People 



Sales 

General 
Managers 

Supervisors 

Clerical & 
Secretarial 

Accounts and 

Computer 

Analysts 

Personnel 

Buyers 

Others 



1,226,737 
581,650 

152,948 
42,395 

14,199 

7,550 
6,509 
541,734 



47.7 
22.6 

5.9 
1.6 

0.6 

0.3 
0.25 
21.0 



Total 



2,573,672* 



100*0 
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Source: iMS/Labour Force Survey 1991 

* This table shows numbers employed by occupational 
group (Standard Occupational Classification), and is 
not comp J led on the same basis as Tabie 4.1 which is 
based on the numbers employed in the retail sector 
(Standard Industrial Sector). 

Part-time Work and Women's 
Employment 

Part-time working has long been a characteristic 
of retail in the UK, and the retail sector employs 
more part-timers than any other. In 1970 35 per 
cent of employees wete part-time, and this rose to 
40 per cent by the 1980s, at which level it has 
remained. 

The majority of part-timers have always been 
women. Their role in full and part-time working 
amongst all employees is shown for the 1980s in 
Table 4.3. The proportion of women employed 
overall has injreased very gradually but steadily 
since 1 982, and the proportion of part-timers also 
increased until 1988. Women are under-repre- 
sented in managerial and supervisory grades, and 
in particular there are few part-timers working in 
such positions. (NEDO 1988) The scale of part- 
time employment for men is very small by 
companion. 



Whereas women are in the majority among retail 
employees fewer of them are self-employed: 
Table 4.4. A ratio of about 3 women to every 5 
men who are self-employed has remained fairly 
steady through the 1980s. Self-employment 
clearly offers women better opportunities for 
management and self-development than employ- 
ment, but it involves far fewer of them. 

Ethnicity 

The number of people from ethnic minorities 
working in retail is over 5 per cent, which is 
slightly higher than the numbers of ethnic mino- 
rities found in the working population (Table 4.5). 
The proportion is partly explained by the increas- 
ing numbers of families of Asian origin who own 
and run small shops, for instance convenience 
stores or newsagents. This is a trend observed in 
the membership of many of the retail trade 
associations covering these sub-sectors. (IMS 
1989). Research conducted for the Equal Oppor- 
tunities Commission and the Commission for 
Racial Equality (Equal Opportunities Review, 
1988) found that employment of ethnic minorities 
by large retail employers was well below their 
numbers in the local labour force. Few such 
companies have well developed equal opportu- 
nity policies: one of the case study companies is 
an exception in having a detailed policy which 
was agreed with the union. 

Young People 

Retail has traditionally employed many young 
people, and this is still the case as shown in Fig 4. 1 . 
Numbers in the 40-49 age group are high 
compared with the overall trend. This is probably 
explained by the domination of women within me 
sector: their numbers decline during the child- 
bearing and rearing years, and increase again 
when the children become independent. 

The number of youth trainees who obtained jobs in 
retail at the end of training was 7,538 in 1988 
rising to 9256 in 1989. (Department of Employ- 
ment statistics.) Among those whose training 
places were in retail or wholesale (selling and 
storage jobs are amalgamated) 63 per cent 
obtained employment, though not necessarily 
with the same employer, after leaving between 
April 1988 and March 1989. Slightly higher 
numbers of those who had trained in selling 
occupations obtained jobs in sectors other than 
selling itself. Those subsequently registered as 
unemployed, rather than in some other activity, 
were just under 16 per cent, which is slightly 
worse than the average for all occupational 
groups during the same period. 

4.2 Working Conditions 

General employment legislation which affects the 
retail sector covers employees' rights in connec- 
tion with terms of employment. Protection under 
equal opportunities legislation, time off for ante- 
natal care, and protection against victimization for 



Table 4.3 Composition of the Employee Labour Force in Retail Distribution 



Year (at June) 



1982% 1984% 1986% 1988% 1990% 



Female employees 62.3 62.5 62.7 63.5 64.0 
of which: 

-Part-time 34.2 35.9 37.1 38.2 36.0 

- Full-time 28.1 26.6 25.6 25.2 28.0 

Male Employees 177 37.5 37.3 36.5 36.0 
of which: 

- Part-time N/A N/A 6.3 7.3 6.4 
-Full-time N/A N/A 31.0 29.3 29.6 

Source: Employment Gazette Historical Supplement No. 1 February 1990, Historical Supplement No 2 Novemb* 
1990. 3 



Table 4.4 Number of Self-Employed People in 
Retail Distribution 



Year Male Female Total 

(at June) (000s) (000s) (000s) 



1981 


257 


143 


400 


1983 


261 


150 


41 1 


1984 


278 


164 


442 


1985 


275 


163 


437 


1986 


271 


158 


429 


1987 


296 


174 


470 


1988 


311 


172 


483 


1989 


318 


169 


488 


1990 


287 


169 


456 



taking part in union activities apply regardless of 
numbers of hours worked. However, those work- 
ing less than 16 hours a week do not receive the 
same protection as others on various aspects of 
employment protection including unfair dismissal, 
the right not to be dismissed for pregnancy, 
maternity leave and pay, and redundancy pay- 
ments. 

A study of part-time working (NEDO ) 988) found 
that employers' main reason for employing part- 
timers was flexibility, the need to cover peak times 
and an extended working day. Part-timers gen- 
erally received the same hourly rate as basic 
grade full-time staff but were excluded from 
supervisory and management positions. In re- 
search undertaken by USDAW (op.cit.) pan- 
timers reported th&ii main problems as having 
their hours reduced or increased by management 
without consultation, problems to do with sick pay, 
and poor job security. 



Source: Employment Gazette; Historical Supplement 
No. 2, October 1987; April 1991 A 



These figures do not include the self-employed. 

4 Statistics relating to the self-employed are compiled separately by the Employment Gazette from those for the 
^ employed. No information about part-time working of the self-employed is available. 



Table 4.5 Retail Distribution by Ethnic Group 1990 



Ethnic 
Group 


Number of People 


% of total 


% of total . 
working 
Population 


White 


2,372,255 


94.5 


95.2 


West Dndian/Guyanese 


15,040 


0.6 


0.9 


Indian 


68,420 


2.7 


1.5 


Pakistani/ Bangladesh 


25,812 


1.0 


0.9 


Others 


28,581 


1.1 


1.5 


Total 


2,510,108 


100.0 


100.0 



Source: IMS/Labour Force Survey 1991 



Figure 4.1 

Age Distribution Within the Retail Industry 1990 

Number of People 

500.000 , 




16-18 20-24 25-28 30-34 35-39 4CM4 45-49 50-54 55-59 90-64 



Age Distribution 

Source : IMS/Labour Force Survey 
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SECTION 5 - CHANGING CONDITIONS AND 
THEIR IMPLICATIONS FOR SKILl REQUIREMENTS 



5.1 Market Trends 

No radical differences are expected for the 
foreseeable future away from the man trends 
which have affected retail over the last twenty 
years. Mergers and takeovers have had and will 
continue to increase concentration of ownership, 
and in these highly competitive conditions com- 
panies will probably attempt to diversify by 
varying the range of products or services 
offered, and/or by developing new outlets. Price 
competition is also likely to continue as the buying 
power of multiple chains and buying organiza- 
tions increases. 

The tendency among large companies to increase 
store size is expected to continue, as will a trend 
towards extending product range. Some of them 
will also diversify into smaller stores offering 
specialist products. These developments will 
increase pressure on the independents. In nearly 
all retail sectors the share of trade held by the 
independents is in decline and is expected to 
continue. The main oplions available to the 
independents are further development of conven- 
ience stores, and the provision of specialist 
services which differentiate the store from those 
held by multiples. (Burt 1986) 

5.2 Technology 

Technological change has involved computeriza- 
tion of many tasks, in particular through the 
introduction of electronic point of sale (EPOS) 
technology The number of companies with 
scanning equipment increased rapidly in the UK 
throughout the l°80s. The key characteristic of 
such systems is that they generate information 
which, if used correctly, can lead to much better 
control of products, finance, resources and staff 
through direct links between different operational 
areas and, especially, between stores and their 
supplying units. 

For example, ,he direct product profitability (DPP) 
model, developed by the Institute of Grocery 
Distribution in 1987, allows the retailer to 
calculate precisely the profit for each individual 
item, taking into account costs of distribution, 
space, and handling. As a result supermarket 
chains are able to put greater emphasis on more 
profitable merchandise and require redesign of 
packaging to take up less space. Computer 
systems are also being used to improve buying 
decisions based on raw sales data and to improve 
store layout and design. 

Research suggests (NEDO 198 7 and Dawson 
1 987) that the main effects of EPOS are for: 

° information and decision-making to be de- 
volved to a lower level; 

• some traditional jobs to be lost; 

• basic grade jobs to be multi-skilled. 



It is also easier for management to control store 
manning effectively by matching staffing levels 
very accurately with customer flows. 

Electronic Funds Transfer at Point of Sale (EFTPOS) 
is also in the process of being introduced. This 
allows for direct debit from the customer's to the 
retailer's account through the use of credit or 
Connect debit cards. Many retailers have on-line 
links with the credit card companies, allowing for 
authorisation and downloading of transaction 
data each night. Retailers generally get better 
terms from the credit companies for dealing with 
transactions in this way. Many large retailers have 
long had their own credit/ account cards. Some of 
them are now moving into offering a wider range 
of financial services, for instance selling of shares 
or arranging mortgages. 

5.3 Skill Implications 

The implications of all these trends for the work- 
force is that they will need to be flexible in order to 
adapt quickly to deal with products and services 
which will change rapidly. Thus they will have to 
be able to acquire and use new information at 
short notice. There will be less specialization in 
basic grade jobs and employees will need to be 
able to use a variety of skills. All will need a 
general awareness of what the technology can 
do, and be able to access information from it. 
Where high quality service becomes a competitive 
strength, employees will need particularly good 
communication skills in order to relate appropri- 
ately to customers. 

Store and warehouse managers will need a more 
thorough appreciation of the technology's capa- 
bility than other staff, and may also be required to 
train others. Managers at all levels are likely to 
require the ability to analyse and interpret data, 
and to be competent in marketing and merchan- 
dising. Managing elaborate rota systems in order 
to maximise staff availability will also involve 
good personnel skills. 

It seems unlikely that the development of financial 
services within retail will have direct implications 
for the majority of staff except at point of sale. 
Provision of such < % rvices will require recruitment 
and/or training of specialist staff. 

5.4 Demographic Factors 

The young age profile of employees within the 
sector makes it particularly vulnerable to demo- 
graphic trends, i.e. to the expected reduction in 
numbers of young people coming onto the labour 
market up to the year 2000. The current recession 
makes this immediately a less urgent issue for 
employers, while the numbers of young people in 
the population in the UK will increase again after 
2000, However, the current trend for increasing 
numbers of young people to stay on a! school and 
college past the age of 16 potentially could have 
considerable impact on the retail sector. 



SECTION 6 - TRAINING AND RECRUITMENT 



6*1 Initial Training 

Until the mid 1980s training for new recruits to 
retail was usually carried out either on the job and 
informally, though young people could also attend 
courses at further education colleges on a full or 
part-time basis. A number of different qualifica- 
tions were available ranging from those at a basic 
standard for new entrants, through qualifications 
more suitable for experienced sales staff, to those 
for supervisors and different levels of manage- 
ment. Estimates vary of the number of people 
involved, the highest being in the region of 8,000 
or 9,000. However, research undertaken by the 
Further Education Unit for the National Retail 
Training Council in 1988 suggests that this may 
be an underestimate. A response from only 50 
companies to a questionnaire identified a total of 
50 different retail related qualifications and more 
than 1,000 employees who had achieved them.- 

Ir. the J 980s a new form of training for young 
people - Youth Training - available in all sectors, 
was brought in by the Government. Youth Training 
consists typically of 'on-the-job' training in a 
placement provided by an employer and 'off- 
the-job' training, which may be provided on a day 
oi block release basis at a college, by the 
employer, or at a training centre set up specially 
for youth trainees. Initially such training was 
provided for one year, and within retail some 
trainees completed a very basic level of qualifica- 
tion: in 1986 7,000 trainees reached this initial 
standard. 

Since 1986 training has been available in the UK 
for up to 2 years for youth trainees, and in 1988 
a new form of work-based qualification called 
the Retail Certificate became available under 
arrangements set up by the National Council 
for Vocational Qualifications, an organization 
founded by the Government to provide a coherent 
framework for vocational qualifications in all 
sectors. The Retail Certificate was introduced by 
the NRTC one of the Industry Lead Bodies which 
was funded by the Government to develop 
standards of performance relevant to employ- 
ment. These standards were to be used for the 
development of qualifications, and in practice as a 
basis for training leading to them. Registering 
trainees for the Retail Certificate has been 
required as a condition for receipt of the 
Government subsidy for all trainees placed with 
a retail employer since April 1989. 

Details of candidates registering for this certificate 
and being awarded it to date are shown in Table 
6.1. The centres to which the Table refers are 
organizations responsible for employina staff - 
verifiers and moderators - and setting up systems 
to oversee assessment of candidates' performance 
by reference to the Retail Certificate performance 
criteria. Assessment itself is usually carried out in 
the workplace by the trainee's supervisor, who will 
have received training in the assessment proce- 
ss 



dures. The 10,383 people recorded in the Table 
as receiving the Certificate includes older employ- 
ees as well as youth trainees. 

In the UK most large retail companies recruit 
trainee managers with higher school leaving 
qualifications at 18 years and/or graduates 
(Farnham). Such management training schemes 
are usually work-based but with significant inputs 
of content off the job. Some use is made of 
external sources - colleges, universities and 
polytechnics - and also of specialist retail training 
establishments, but large companies have their 
own training departments which take primary 
responsibility for the planning and delivery of 
training. 

6*2 Continuing Training 

Major retailers commonly have a national and 
regional training structure through which they 
deliver training for all levels of employee, includ- 
ing sales staff, supervisors and managers. Con- 
tinuing training is often a further development or 
offshoot of initial training. In the case of managers 
it is likely to be closely tied to progression, either to 
enable basic grade sales staff to enter supervision 
or management, or for managers to develop for- 
further promotion. 

Management training may include that for special- 
ists in such subjects as meat, bakery or office 
management, training for store management and 
for junior, middle and personnel managers 
employed outside stores at head office, area 
offices or distribution depots. 

6.3 Areas of Special Need 

Sales staff hitherto have rarely received any 
training after initial training on entry, although 
some shops open one half hour later than usual 
one day a week so that all staff can receive 
training, probably delivered as a short talk by a 
supervisor or manager. Some employers have 
recently started to make the Retail Certificate 
available to all sales staff, not just to new 
entrants, so that even at Level 1 it is in effect 
being offered as continuing training. Eventually 
the Certificate will be available nationwide at four 
levels from basic sales skills up to supervisoiy and 
management skills, and thus provide a structure for 
continuing training related to promotion. The 
expectation of the NRTC is that it will provide the 
basis both for initial and continuing training in 
companies which have hitherto provided little 
training. 

Part-timers in particular have been identified as a 
group which is neglected by training . (NEDO, 
op.cit.). While larger companies were found to 
have detailed training policies, those statements 
did not mention part-timers, and the latter were 
unlikely to receive training beyond induction 
procedures and instruction in basic job skills. 
Where general training was available, less than 



Table 6.1 The Certificate in Retailing 



Number of Verifiers/Moderators Fully Appointed 


1 33 individuals 


Number of Centres Applied 


784 


Approved Centres 




Retail Company Centres 


101 


Other 


528 


Total 


629 


Number of Candidates Registered 




By Retail Companies 


24,922 


Other 


16,498 


Total 


41,420 


Number of Certificates Awarded 




Specialist 


194 


Other 


10,189 


Total 


10,383 



Source: NRTC 1991 



half of part-timers had taken part. In smaller 
organizations training for part-timers was rudi- 
mentary or non-existent. Only in companies which 
were using open or distance learning as a main 
means of providing training were part-timers likely 
to participate on equal terms with others. Among 
the part-timers themselves 60 per cent had 
academic qualifications, and many felt that their 
work did not make full use of their work 
experience, abilities and qualifications. 

Whatever the status of their employees, training is 
least likely to be provided by small employers. A 
potential source of training for them are the 
services offered by a number of trade associa- 
tions. A few of these have highly developed 
provision suitable specifically for the small retailer, 
including distance training mat. iuls. 

6*4 Numbers Receiving Training 

Training statistics collected nationally (Department 
of Employment Training Statistics 1990 and 1991) 



allow for comparison between the percentages of 
all employees nationally receiving training and 
those in different occupations. In 1986/87 67.5 
per cent of employees within retail receiving 
training compared with 48.3 per cent for employ- 
ees in all sectors, with the majority of training 
being done on the job. Such training would 
probably have been carried out in a relatively 
unstructured way. The retail category here 
includes all types of employee including man- 
agers. Only 1 1 per cent of all retail employers in 
1986/87 said they provided no training at all. 

Table 6.2 shows numbers of those in selling 
occupations compared with others who in spring 
1990 had received some form of training during 
the previous four weeks. The amount of training 
received by those in selling occupations 1 is slightly 
less than the average for all occupations, the 
shortfall arising mainly in off the job training, i.e. 
trainina. organized formally and requiring the 
trainee to spend time away from the workplace. 



Employees are identified by their function as defined by the Standard Occupational Classification, and not from 
their employment in the retail sector as defined by the Standard Industrial Classification. (SIC) Other statistics in this 
report are based on the SIC. 
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Table 6.2 Percentage of Employees in Selling Occupations in Receipt of Training During Previous Four 
Weeks, Spring 1990 



Receiving 
any training 



On-the-job 

training 

only 



Off-the-job 

training 

only 



Both on 

and off-the-job 

training 



Selling 
All 

Occupations 



Source: IMS 



13.2 
15.4 



4.3 
4.3 



7.5 
8.7 



1.3 
2.4 



The highest percentage recorded as receiving any 
training was 35.1 per cent for those in profes- 
sional and related occupations, the lowest at 5 per 
cent for those in transport and related occupa- 
tions. While the 1986/7 and 1990 figures are 
compiled on a different basis, the latest statistics 
suggest an improvement in the number of retail 
employees receiving off-the-job training. 

In cases where retail employers provided training 
off the job (again figures relate to 1986/87) 54 
per cent was provided by the organization itself 
and 46 per cent by external organizations such 
as colleges and polytechnics, specialist training 
organizations or trade associations. Retail made 
use of external provision a little more than the 
average for all sectors. 

Table 6.3 Percentage of Establishments (which train) 
Experiencing Drawbacks to a Serious Degree 



From the employer's point of view tnining can 
have disadvantages as well as benefits, as shown 
in Table 6.3. Retail suffers more *han any other 
sector from employees leaving for more pay and 
prospects as a result of training. Employees also 
want more money or responsibility slightly more 
often than in other sectors. 

However, there are also positive economic factors 
which influence employers' willingness to train. 
Employers in the retail sector - Table 6.4 - are 
more influenced in their decisions to provide 
training than those in other sectors by the need 
to sharpen competitiveness and also by the 
availability of youth and other government 
sponsored training schemes. 



Type of Industry 



drawbacks 
Experiencced 


All 
Indus- 
try 


Con- 
struc- 
tion 


Manu- 
fac- 
turing 


Fabri- 
ca- 
tion 


Trans- 
port 


Retail 


Finance 


Cater- 
ing 


Health/ 
Eden 


Employees Leave 
For More Pay/ 
Prospects 


38 


46 


29 


38 


31 


51 


38 


39 


26 


Employees 
Want More 
Money 


26 


33 


21 


27 


16 


31 


34 


25 


1 


Employees 
Want More 
Responsibility 


22 


16 


19 


19 


14 


26 


33 


22 


12 


Employees Leave 
For Self** Employed 
Jobs 


8 


19 


2 


8 


6 


4 


7 


1 1 


0 


Other 


2 


5 


2 


1 


3 


2 


1 


2 


0 



Source: Training Statistics 1990/IMS 
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Table 6.4 Influences Encouraging Employers to Put More Emphasis on Training 



Type of Industry 





All 
Indus- 
try 


Con- 
struc- 
tion 


Manu- 
fac- 
turing 


Fabri- 
ca- 
tion 


Trans- 
port 


Retail 


Finance 


Cater- 
ing 


Health/ 
Eden 


Need to Sharpen 
Competitiveness 


56 


38 


51 


49 


51 


70 


70 


53 


39 


H&S/Other 
Legislation 


36 


32 


50 


40 


32 


36 


29 


34 


45 


T i*>/ wirier iraimng 
Scheme 


99 

Z 7 




25 


30 


20 


37 1 


10 


37 


23 


Particular 

Customers 7 

Requests 


ZD 


1 ^ 
1 o 


9 A 
ZO 


^0 
o z 


0 1 

Z 1 


OA 

Z vJ 


94 

Z*4 


94 

Z*4 


41 


Recruitment 
Programmes 


OA 
z4 


1 0 


99 
z z 


o o 


1 ft 

1 o 


1 0 

1 z 


79 
o z 


98 

z u 


7 


Particular 
Suppliers 7 
Requests 


1 A 


1 
I 


1 1 

1 1 


1 4 


1 7 


27 


1 2 


14 


8 


Industrial Training 
Board 


12 


24 


9 


20 


7 


9 


.2 


16 


1 


Other Recognized 
Training Organiza- 
tion 


8 


8 


4 


8 


3 


7 


7 


1 1 


22 


Trade Union 
Agreements 


3 


2 


6 


4 


3 


1 


3 


2 


0 


Other 


4 


6 


6 


3 


3 


4 


3 


5 


6 



Source: Training Statistics 1990/IMS 



No information is available, however, to show 
numbers of unemployed people undertaking 
training within retail on a national basis under 
the Government's Employment Training scheme. 
IMS research into retail trade associations in 
1989, and recent contact with a range of major 
employers in connection with this and other 
research, suggests that relatively few retail com- 
panies have become involved, and that Youth 
Training provision is much more common. These 
statistics also confirm observations made earlier 
(Section 3) about the influence of trade unions on 
training within retail. 

6.5 Overview 

The foregoing statistics about the amount of 
training available to retail employees imply a 
fairly high level of activity, and one which is 
increasing. The case studies which have accom- 
panied this research confirm that picture: all the 
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companies concerned - chosen admittedly for 
their good practice - have a full training 
programme, and the resources devoted to train- 
ing appear to be increasing. 

However, when interpreting the above figures it 
should be borne in mind that the gross figures for 
selling occupations include professionals and 
managers, who in all sectors tend to receive more 
training than junior staff. Also the statistics give us 
no indication of the nature or quality of training 
offered. That offered to sales staff may be no more 
than a half hour per week given by the store 
owner or manager on a subject of general 
relevance, and not linked to personal develop- 
ment or a qualification for the trainees. In this 
connection note that to date the National Retail 
Training Council has records of only 10,000 plus 
certificates being gained nationally by sales 
assistants. 



SECTION 7 - ISSUES 



A key question influencing the future development 
of training provision for the retail sector is the 
extent to which the quality of employee's skills is a 
competitive factor. Current high levels of unem- 
ployment make it easier for all employers both to 
hire and to retain staff; their motivation to train will 
depend at least »n part on whether they believe 
employees need training in order to perform at a 
level comparable to that of their competitors. 
While statistics suggest this is a positive factor 
(NB Table 6.2), no other research evidence has 
been identified, so the views of case study 
employers will be of particular interest. The 
question relates to a number of different aspects 
of training and its organization. 

a) To what extent do employers expect to be able 
to rely on a ready supply of unskilled labour for 
their supply of sales staff and to provide only 
minimal initial training? The alternative is for 
initial training to provide the basis for continu- 
ing training, which includes opportunities for 
updating, the development and extension of 
skill and knowledge, and which is also linked to 
promotion and career progression. 

b) Both initial and continuing training can be 
offered mainly to meet the needs of the 
particular employer; or it can be designed so 
that skills and knowledge are suited to any 
similar workplace or' organization. Vocational 

. qualifications currently under development in 
the UK - the NRTC Retail Certificate is an 
example - are designed to enable employees 
to acquire qualifications as c result of training 
offered while they are in employment. An 
important issue for training offered to saies 
staff, therefore, is whether it leads to the Retail 
Certificate. If not, why are employers not using 
the NRTC scheme, and what, if anything, would 
persuade them to do so? 

c) The question of access to training is crucial for 
part-timers because they constitute such a high 
proportion of basic grade employees. More- 
over, provision of training is clearly linked to 
use of part-limers in supervisory and manage- 
rial positions. Since all employees have to work 
shifts when mere are extended opening hours, 
the argument mat part-timers are not always 
available during 'standard' working hours loses 
much of its force, both in connection with 
organization of training and for promotion. 
While some employers now accept these 
arguments in principle, what evidence is there 
of increased training and promotion for part- 
timers in practice? 

d) Distance or open learning methods appear to 
have considerable potential for providing 
improved access to training for staff who are 
working shifts. Here it would be of value to 
establish what factors encourage employers to 
use such methods, what factors hinder, and 

o 
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whether there are aspects of distance learning 
design which make the difference between a 
system which is widely used and one which falls 
into disuse. 

e) Within large companies training for manage- 
ment is usually better developed and available 
to more of the relevant employees than that for 
sales staff. Here it is important to establish 
whether training needs have been appropri- 
ately identified, whether the training offered 
meets those needs, and whether the working 
environment is organized in such a way that 
trainees can put into practice what they have 
learned. 

f) Whatever type of training is available, there is 
always a risk that women and members of 
ethnic minorities will be excluded because of 
discrimination - conscious or otherwise - low 
expectations on the part of the individuals 
concerned, or difficulties of access because of 
the time and/or place ot which training is 
offered. Lack of facilities for childcare may also 
be an impediment to women. To what extent are 
employers and their training departments 
aware of these issues, and taking steps to 
encourage and enable fair access for all? 

g) All the above questions are ones on which trade 
unions or employees' representatives might be 
expected to enter into dialogue with employers, 
not only at national level through the NRTC, but 
also within the workplaces where training is 
delivered. Moreover, the employees' views on 
suitability of training, its effectiveness, and 
access to it, are needed by those who manage 
the provision of training if they are to do their 
jobs well. The issues here concern HRD and 
training personnel who plan training - what 
measures do they take to find out how employ- 
ees' perceive their cwn training needs, and to 
evaluate the training which is provided? Equally 
they concern the unions - to what extent have 
they considered the same issues, and offered to 
provide relevant information and views to 
management? Where there is no form of 
employee representation, do employees ex- 
press their real views and, if so, what condi- 
tions favour a genuine dialogue with the 
employer or training department? 

h) To the extent that independents depend on very 
long opening hours for their survival they may 
not see a need to train their sales staff. Owners, 
however, will need to improve their business 
and organizational skills if they are to be 
successful in a very competitive environment. 
In parts of the independent sector which offer 
both specialized and personal service, training 
is likely to be necessary both for employers and 
employees, and there will be a premium on 
organizations and systems which can bring 
training to this group. Here it would be valuable 



to establish how trade associations successfully 
promote and provide access to training for 
small employers. Again distance learning is of 
particular interest. 
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8. Department Store 
Grocery Retailer 
Menswear Chain 
Cooperative Society 
Pharmacy 
Health Food Shop 



SECTION 8 - CASE STUDY OF 
UK DEPARTMENT STORE 
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INTERVIEWEES 




1 • The Company 

The company is a major publicly owned UK retail 
company, selling both food and non-food in 
department stores. It was founded over 100 years 
ago in 1884. 

It is an international company with some 291 
stores in the UK and 685 worldwide. The 
geographical coverage spans North America 
(including 3 stores in Canada), the Par East and 
Europe with stores in Belgium, France, Ireland, 
Portugal, Spain and Holland. 

Overall employment is 62,000 in the UK and the 
Republic of Ireland. Sales turnover in the UK in 
1990 was £5 billion. The company accounts for 
1 6 per cent of UK clothing sales and 5 per cent of 
food sales. It targets on the upper market 
segments, particularly in food. It estimates that is 
has some 1 4 million shoppers weekly and has 2.5 
million own store charge card holders. 

The company is organized on a regional basis, 
with 6 geographical divisions. Each cf these has 
approximately 45 stores. Within each division 
there is a management structure as described 
below: 

Executive 



Commercial Personnel Administration 



Divisional 
Training Manager 

The major focus of their activities is the day-to-day 
running of the stores within its area. 

The Head Office, based in London, employs about 
5,500 staff. It has recently undergone an internal 
re-organization with 2 "streams": food and 
general. In terms of product changes, there has 
been a reduced emphasis on furniture, and home 
furnishing now tends to be mainly soft furnishings. 

There are no employee social partners as Irade 
unions are not recognized for collective bargain- 
ing. 

The company concerns itself only with retail 
activities. Its distribution needs are met by 
separate companies, who own and maintain the 
depots. 
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2. Employment and Occupational 
Structure 

The company has 7 categories of staff. These, and 
the proportions of each are given below. 



Stores and Distribution Centres 



Management 


2 130 


Operations Staff 


2,880 


Store Admin. Management 


3,440 


Stock room/handlers and office staff 


2,800 


Catering/cleaning staff s 


2,950 


Sales assistants and other general staff 


30,370 


Short hours staff 


4,950 


Total Permanent Staff 


49,520 


Temporary Seasonal Staff 


12,260 


Total Store Staff 


61,780 




Head Office 


Executives and divisional directors 


1 10 


Management 


2, s 150 


General Staff 


2,035 


Total ' :manent Staff 


4,295 


Temporary Seasonal Staff 


53 


Total Head Office Staff 


4,348 



The company does not have a separate category 
for cashiers (included in sales assistants), stock- 
room workers, drivers or delivery staff. Ware- 
house workers are classified as operations 
assistants. The category of administrative staff 
covers such functions as the personnel function. 

2.1 Age Group 

The company has no particular initiative on an 
age basis. Because the company has very high 
staff stability the average age of staff in the stores 
is relatively high. Where staff turnover is higher (in 
the South-east) the age profile is lower. 



Distribution of Staff by Age 




Managemenf 


General 


Under 25 


628 


8,288 


25-40 


3,782 


13,528 


40 + 


2,170 


21,954 



2.2 Ethnic Minorities 

Overall, in 1990, 5.3 per cent of the company's 
employees were from ethnic minorities, the same 
as in 1 989. There is a higher proportion of ethnic 
minority employees in the lower grades of staff 
and in temporary rather than permanent staff. 
However, the proportion of ethnic minority staff in 
management and administrative grades, and at 
Head Office is increasing. 

2.3 Gender 

Of the 62,000 staff, 83 per cent are female. The 
proportions of women decline as the seniority of 
the post increases. Nevertheless, 63 per cent of 
store management positions are held by women, 
and 45 per cent of head office management 
positions. Of the very senior positions, 9 out of 80 
executives and 2 out of 1 8 divisional directors are 
female. 

This position of relatively high proportions of 
female managerial employment has not been 
reached by any special initiatives, but rather as 
the result of "evaluation". 



2.4 Part-time Workers 




Distribution of Part-Time and 




Full-Time Staff 




Full-time 


Part-time 


Management 6,005 


575 


General 1 1 ,058 


32,712 



About 66 per cent of staff are part-time and the 
remaining third full-time. 

Full-time hours are: 

• 41 hours/week for management 

• 38 hours/week for staff 

Part-time and full-time staff receive exactly the 
same terms and conditions. All staff are paid for a 
40 hour week. 

Over the last 5 years there has been an increase in 
the proportion of part-timers relative to full-timers, 
particularly in the out-of-term stores with extended 
trading time. More part-timers give greater 
flexibility. 



2.5 Recent Changes 

Total number of employees has been reduced 
slighily. There have been two counterbalancing 
effects. 

• introduction of new technology has led to a 
reduction in employment in existing stores; 

• opening of new stores, with subsequent 
increases in employment. 

The company is reducing the numbers of "ware- 
house and backstage" staff, and increasing the 
number of sales staff in order to produce a better 
customer service. 

3. Terms and Conditions 

3.1 Hours 

The full-time staff work a 38 hour week. The store 
opening hours vary according to location: 

Town centre 9-5.30 Monday-Thursday 
9-6.00 Friday, Saturday 

Out of town 9 - 8 .00 (not every day) 

Sunday trading has been exan,;..ed and a 
decision has been taken that it is not in the 
company's interest. However, Scottish stores 
(where the law is different) have been opening 
on Sundays for 4-5 weeks before Christmas for 
the last 3-4 years. 

3.2 Holidays 

Staff receive: 

• 4 weeks and 3 days if they have less than 5 
years service; 

• 5 weeks for between 5 and 10 years service; 

• 5 weeks and 3 days for over 1 0 years service; 

Leave is "earned" in the first year, so in the first 
year of employment staff take unpaid leave. 
When staff leave, they receive payment for 
"earned bit takers" leave. 



3.3 Salaries 

Sales staff receive between £139.50 per week in 
the provinces and £173.00 in Inner London. A 
sliding scale operates according to location. Staff 
receive an extra £4.00 per week after their first 
year of service. In addition, staff benefit from a 
Christmas bonus equivalent to 4 weeks salary, 
which is available after 1 year's service. 

There are a number of non-salary benefits, 
including: 

• profit share; 

• share options; 

• non-contributory company pension; 

• life assurance; 

• staff discounts of 20 per cent on up to £1 ,000 
of purchase; 

• subsidised staff canteens. 
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4. Recruitment 

All store staff for existing stores are recruited on a 
local basis. When a new store mens recruitment 
is handled by the local Job Centre (if one exists). 

Levels of vacancies are very low. If a vacancy 
does arise, then it tends to be filled by one of the 
seasonal or part-time workers. 

The only slight problem area for staff is super- 
visory grades in Inner London. This has existed for 
about 5 years; the recession has made this 
situation slightly easier. A compai./ response to 
this has been to re-locate supervisors iVom North- 
ern Ireland and the North to London: this policy is 
successful for the individuals taking part, but the 
numbers are very small. 

The company has introduced an initiative to 
encourage links between individual store person- 
nel managers and local schools. These coordinate 
work experience attachments (e.g. Project Trident) 
and Careers fares. There are other educational 
initiatives to encourage school leavers to look at 
retail as a potential career: for example, the 
company has developed a pack for teachers as 
part of the national curriculum. 

5. Training: Overview 

5.1 Size of Training Budget 

The company has a direct budget for training of 
£4.5 million, but total costs, including indirect 
costs total £23 million. This is equal to 4.3 % of the 
total wage bill. The company does not conduct a 
formal Cost Benefit Analysis on all its training 
expenditure, except on specific elements such as 
CBT. 

5.2 initial Training 

Young people take part in Youth Training, but the 
numbers are very limited: about 40 this year and 
about 1 00 in the year before. Involvement in Youth 
Training is coordinated from the Head Office: 
contact is made with individual stores, require- 
ments are forecast and contact is made with the 
appropriate TEC areas. 

Youth Training is the only route into the company 
for school leavers. 

Other entrants undergo a Basic Training Pro- 
gramme, a3'/2 day Induction programme, which 
includes: 

• Introduction to company; 

• Quality service, 

• Methods of payment/till processes; 

• Theft and loss; 

• Merchandise handling (stock control, etc.); 

• Health and safety; 

• Fire hazards/exits etc.; 

• Review - to ensure understanding. 



All training is done on a modular basis. The Head 
Office (Training Recruitment) provides all the 
documentation - training guides etc. - which is 
sent out to the units to implement. 

5.3 Continuing Training 

Training is on-going as and when necessary. 

Identification of training needs is done mainly by 
local training coordinators and by the Head 
Office Training Managers. 

• The local training coordinator will identify local 
training needs, (e.g. if specified individuals are 
under-skived etc.). 

• The Centre identifies training needs arising out 
of business policy and communicates this to the 
Training Cooro.nator, 

The Training Coordinator then produces a 
training schedule for (in descending order) 
each store, each category of staff and each 
individual. 

The training material consists of: 

- Modules 

- Distance learning 
(manuals and some videos) 
and general learning 

- Briefing booklets 

- Diary pages for time management 

- Courses, ranging from ] /2 day to off-the- 
cuff, although these are mostly for manage- 
ment 

Computer-based training is a recent development, 
to be used for IT training (on new systems). 

Some of this training could be classified as 
communication. 



5.4 Store Trainee Managers 

There are 3 entry points for trainee store 
managers: 

• Young managers ('A' level entrants) 

• graduates 

• "Job changers" 

The training programme is the responsibility of 
Divisional Training Management, and is based on 
lacements of "Training Stores", i.e. stores that 
ave a structure and organization that is suitable 
for training. The training has a main commercial 
element, followed by a specialization on a 
particular function. 

There may be a reorganization of this on the basis 
of regionalization, whereby the Unit Manager has 
to do the management of training. 



5.5 NVQs 

The NRTC's Retail Certificate is available to all 
Youth Training trainees. For established staff the 
situation is rather less settled. The company is 
currently running a pilot for introducing their 
NVQs (Levels 1 and 2) for established staff. 

There are a number of problems with NVQs. 

• the TECs seem reluctant to deal with large 
national companies. This is seen to be chang- 
ing; 

• the TECs are inconsistent: recommendations for 
one TEC are not the same as for another. As the 
company divisions span several TEC areas, this 
causes problems; 

• the Certificate is changing content, and moving 
to a content that the company believes is much 
less relevant, involving tasks away from the 
shop floor. The assessment is also more 
complex; 

• the actual process of delivering the certificate - 
after someone has passed - is taking up to 3 
months; 

• cost is not seen as an issue: the main cost of 
assessment and supervisors time is covered by 
the fact that it is internal supervision and the 
cost is hidden; 

• the assessor training i r very poor. As a 
response the company has commissioned its 
own training work book; 

• some TECs discriminate between students by 
giving cash prizes. 

Most training is done internally, by line manage- 
ment, using information provided by the Head 
Office Training Recruitment. This- is often done in 
the "Y2 hour before opening" on a Monday 
morning. External suppliers are used for some 
courses, but only for management training. 

Every effort is mace to build formal assessment 
into the process. This is fairly easy for open 
learning and CBT, where formal assessment is 
made part of the process. The less tangible 
training is more difficult. In training there is a 
process - before training takes place a briefing is 
given and objectives outlined. After the training, 
an action plan is completed and describes how 
the training is to take place. This process is not 
working as smoothly as it was hoped. 

When a new training event is being designed it is 
run on an experimental basis in one store only, 
and the effect measured. The training is piloted 
and the impact on sales measured. 

Another method of piloting is when a new training 
booklet is produced, i.e. is tested in a store and 
feedback given with the author present at all 
stages. 



In some instances measurement is relatively easy. 
For example, a new training programme on 
"filling up on food" allows standards to be set 
on a quantitative basis - and before and after 
comparisons can be made. 

There are no special training initiatives for females 
or ethnic minorities. Everyone is treated on an 
equal footing. 

5.6 Changes That Wiil Impact 
On Training 

Compliance with the introduction of the NRTC 
Retail Certificate has produced a need for 
flexibility. At the moment the company feels it is 
"hanging on in there". However, they are trialling 
it for experienced staff: if successful they will 
expand it. 

They are trying to develop procedures which will 
allow them to recognize training received prior to 
joining the organization by some kind of accred- 
itation. 

The introduction of information technology is 
increasing the effects felt, mainly in 3 areas: 

• Point of Sale 

• Distribution 

• Manpower Planning 

This does cause some problem with training as it 
requires constant updates in the training material. 
The emphasis now for management is to use the 
information that the systems can provide: a move 
from "how do I use the system?" to "what benefits 
will the system bring?". Training will have a laYge 
part to play in this. 

The central training department has recently been 
restructured so that there is a division by type of 
training. 

• Job skills 

• Personal development (e.g. management de- 
velopment) 

This has the dual advantages of: 

• Avoiding duplication 

• Creating centres of expertise 

The emphasis now is on the development of the 
"whole person". Line managers will have their 
own personal development plans, and part of this 
is a responsibility to cascade development and 
training throughout the organization. 

The responsibility for learning is placed on the 
individual: individuals must take advantage of all 
the factors and materials available. 



6. Visit to a Store 

6*1 Nature of Branch and Staffing 

The store is in the high street of a town on the south 
coast of the UK. it has a sales area of 41,000 
square feet, which makes it iarger than the 
majority of similar high street stores. 

The store employs 1 80 staff, 60 per cent part-time 
and 40 per cent full-time. Labour turnover is 
exceptionally low at around 2 per cent per 
annum, particularly considering that the store is 
in the South-East. The management actually 
believe that a higher level of turnover may be 
slightly beneficial. To recruit, the store advertises 
on the shopfloor (amongst the existing work-force) 
and in the local Job Centre. The store also has a 
substantial list of individuals who have applied 
previously. 

The store couid not be said to be typical. Over the 
last few months it has had a focus on providing 
additional training for staff aimed at improving 
customer service. The Company ethos is that good 
quality service equates to having quality staff; 
following this, training increases in importance. 

The manager of the Branch is also noted for his 
commendable commitment to training. He firmly 
believes that management should have a demon- 
strated commitment to training. This commitment is 
noted by staff, who are encouraged to take 
training ser'ously. 

6.2 Training 
Store-wide Training 

The Branch had launched a store-wide training 
initiative on customer service. This included 2 
main elemen's: 

• a ono day course on 'feeling special', delivered 
in croups of 5-6 staff explaining how staff felt 
abojt customers and shopping; 

• an open learning workbook on 'quality 
serMce', which takes about 1 -1 ] /2hours but 
is clso used on an on-going basis. 

In addition, the store has developed a monthly 
training theme, which is aimed at increasing 
product knowledge and service skills of all staff. 
Recent themes have been: 

• January - food products: a series of posters 
about '60 fascinating food facts', an internal 
food tasting session plus talks given on food by 
suppliers; 

• February - 'Money' including a seminar on 
the Company pension scheme, theft and loss 
etc.; 

• March - Textiles', including an internal 
fashion display. 

Future planned events are in place for the next 3 
months. 



A few points are worth noting on these training 
events: 

• They are facilitated by an increase in time spent 
on training. The normal training period of 9- 
9.30 each week on a Tuesday morning was 
extended to 9-9.30 Monday to Wednesday 
for a week in each month, plus each Tuesday. 
The store is closed for these training periods; 

• The training is not output or department 
specific: e.g., staff in textiles are informed 
about products in foods; 

• the training is all internalized - staff talk about 
their own areas to other staff. Ownership of 
skills and expertise is therefore best within the 
store; 

• The training is transferred into a social event, 
and is fun. The staff look forward to it as much 
for this socialization as for the learning benefits. 

A problem is encountered on access to training for 
part-time staff. If they do not work on the mornings 
that training events take place they can miss out on 
training. 60 per cent of staff are covered by the 
morning sessions. 

The training events are regarded as being a great 
success. It is now being copied in other stores in 
the region. 

The branch has a Training Co-ordinator, who is at 
Supervisor level a member of staff. Each store has 
its own Training Co-ordinator, but ths Co- 
ordinator in the store visited is also the Co- 
ordinator for the region (some 9 stores over a 
wide geographical area). 

fhe Co-ordinator describes her own role as: 

• deciding the training programme in conjunc- 
tion with the store manager; 

• locating a 'resource' to conduct the training, 
usually a deputy manager or manager within 
the region. The Co-ordinator will take training 
sessions herself when necessary. 

6.3 Initial Training 

The average length of time spent on initial training 
is 1 V2 days, although there is an attempt being 
made to try and increase this to 3 V? days. 
Commercially there is pressure to shorten this 
period: there is a desire to get new joiners to Se as 
productive within as short a time as possible. 

The branch does not use all of the material sent out 
by Head Office; it is able to pick and choose. It is 
trying to accentuate the positive, customer service 
elements, whilst still retaining some of the more 
negative elements (thefts and loss etc.). 

Part-time staff have to have their training adapted 
to fit the hours that they work. Attempts are made 
to make training flexible. Where necessary one- 
to-one coaching is given. 



6.4 Continuing Training 

Continuing training is provided as and when 
necessary for individual jobs, usually as a 
response to product changes or changes in 
processing requirements. 

Additional training has been facilitated by an 
additional member of staff at the store. Each staff 
member has completed a self-assessment of 
training needs, based on when they were last 
trained, what the training consisted of and 
whether there are any perceived skill shortages. 
Training is then given on a one-to-one basis. 



7. Evaluation 

The Company has a deep commitrv nt to all its 
staff. The high level of training seen in the 
Company is evidence to this commitment. How- 
ever, actual delivery of training at store level is 
dependent upon the store manager's attitude. The 
store visited had an excellent training profile with 
training given a high priority. 

The training is highly structured from head office, 
but is sufficiently flexible for individual stores to 
select those elements of the training programme 
that it feels are most suitable. 



The store has begun a trial for NVQs, Two The breadth of training across staff groups is fairly 
members of staff are registered for the certificate, comprehensive, but there are some part-time staff 
Both of these are enjoying the process, although who may slip through the net. 
find it a little basic. Management are awaiting the 

outcome of this trial before extending it on a wider The attitude to training was over-whelmingly 
basis. positive. The training was of an inter-active, 

involving nature, with ownership in the hands of 
6.5 Constraints on Training the staff themselves. Accordingly commitment to it 

The major constraint on training is commercial from staff was high. Above all, staff regarded the 
pressure. There is a constant demand for the sales training programmes as being 'fun'. This mode of 
assistants to be on the shop-floor in a productive training is an excellent example of how training 
position. This constraint is lessened by the half can be used to build staff morale and team-work, 
hour taken off each Tuesday morning, when the 

More is closed to the public. It is also dependent on The Company is receiving great benefit from the 
the attitude of the management. The current virtuous circle that it has created. It is in the top 
management team have given training a high market segments in terms of products and 
profile, managers do not interfere in organized resources. As such it attracts high quality staff 
training events (by trying to keep staff 'at work'), with very low turnover rates. It can thus afford to 
and all staff are sent on training. invest in training as wastage costs are so low. This 

then builds into higher levels of customer service. 

6*6 Measuring the Effectiveness of 
Training 

Training sessions are not formally evaluated. 
However, subjective/qualitative measures are 
used on a regular basis. Staff are observed 
frequently by supervisors and the store has a 
culture whereby comments on performance ore 
passed on and accepted in a (reasonably) positive 
way. If a member of staff is seen to behave in an 
'incorrect' manner then they are asked if they 
know the correct manner and, if not, remedial 
training given. Conversely, when staff behave in a 
'correct' manner managers and supervisors read- 
ily praise performance. 
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1 • The Company 

1*1 Nature of Company and History 

The company is a national, multiple grocery 
retailer. The majority of sales are food, but about 
15 per cent is non-food. The company has 207 
stores across the UK, with a sales turnover of 
£425.6 million. The parent group also controls 
furniture stores and a property development 
group, but this report focuses only on the grocery 
retailer. 

The company was initially an association of farm 
stores. Its first store was opened in 1965, since 
when growth has been dramatic. Recent growth in 
the number of stores, sales area and sales is 
shown below: 

Table 1: Stores and Sales Levels, 1987-91 



nomic focussed. Overall they are seeking to attract 
the 'efficient single store shopper'. • 

The company has recently entered into a partner- 
ship with a high' quality clothing and footwear 
supplier with the goods being sold in an increas- 
ing number of stores. This is seen as a great 
succ*>$. Yearly growth of sales in clothing and 
footwear has been increasing by 30 per cent and 
is by far exceeding market performance. The 
company sees it as advantageous to facilitate 
customers' purchasing of essential clothing items: 
it is now, for example, the second largest retailer 
of ladies' hosiery in the UK. 

1 .3 Recent Major Company Changes 

There have been two major changes in the 
company's activities: 





1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


Number of Stores 


111 


120 


129 


199 


204 


Total Sales Area 
('000 sq. ft.) 


3892 


44'i 1 


4975 


7795 


8160 


Average Sales Area per store 
('000 sq. ft.) 


35.1 


36.9 


38.6 


39.1 


40.0 


Sales to customers (£m) 


2156 


2436 


2694 


3526 


4425 


Sales per store (£m) 


19.4 


20.3 


20.9 


17.7 


21.7 



As can be seen from the above, the trend is 
towards an increased number of stores, which are 
larger and with higher average sales per store. 
The slight dip in sales per store seen in 1 990 was 
the result of the UK recession and temporary 
teething problems following the acquisition of a 
number of stores from a rival retailing chain (see 
below for further discussion). 

Growth is expected to slow down. Over the last 5 
years there have been additional stores opening 
at the rate of 8 - 10 per year; this is intended to 
reduce to 2-3 new stores per year for the 
foreseeable future. 

1*2 Marketing Strategy 

The company sees itself in direct competition v/ith 
the other major UK national retailing chains. Food 
retailing in the UK is highly competitive and this 
competition produces standards of efficiency, 
productivity, product development and innovation 
which leads the world. The company sees itself as 
being in the forefront of this competitive market. 

The individual store marketing strategy depends 
on the location of the individual store, being 
geographically focussed rather than socio-eco- 



• the purchase of 60 stores from a rival retailing 
group; 

• the move to a central distribution system. 

1 .3.1 The purchase of 60 stores 

The company purchased 60 stores in 1 990 and a 
good deal of effort has been expended on 
integrating these stores into the company. The 
process of 'customizing' was taken in four stages: 
changing the signs and external facade, the 
systems, the terms and conditions and finally the 
training. 

The new stores originally ran as a separate 
division within the company, but are now 
absorbed and fully integrated. The entire process 
took about 12 months and overall disruption was 
thought to have been minimal. 

1.3.2 Move to Central Distribution 

The company recently moved to a central distribu- 
tion system, away from a system where each store 
managed its own inventcy. The new system, 
based on 8 Distribution Centres (DCs), throughout 
the UK is a total corporate system. Currently 75 
per cent of goods are transmitted via the DCs and 
this is increasing. 



This move has been facilitated by the introduction There have been no major changes in employee 
of EPOS checkouts and back-up computer categorization, but there has been a change in the 
systems. Retail sales information is available on jobs that people do, usually related to some 
line to management. This has changed the nature technological change, for example: 
of store manager's jobs, freeing them from the 

need to manage a large and complex regime of • shopfloor assistants no longer price the majority 
direct deliveries from suppliers and allowing more goods in stores which have EPOS technology; 
time to be directed towards customer service. • there has been an increase in sales of fresh fruit 

and vegetables. 

All the DCs are owned by the company, but only 

two are actually run by the company. The 2.1 Age 

remaining six are managed by third-party con- The age breakdown of employment in the 
tractors, but who also use the company's systems company is as follows: (Table 3) 
and policies, etc. 

There is a regional bias to the age structure. Staff 
1.4 Role of the Trade Union in the South East tend to be younger because of 

The company has a full agreement with the Trade higher staff rurnover. However, the company has 
Union, the GMB. This is the only recognized no formal policy regarding age, and employment 
union. The agreement covers all terms and is on the basis of 'fitness for purpose', 
conditions. 

The management team tends to be slightly young- 
There is a considerable amount of dialogue that er than the rest of the store staff, 
takes place at regional and local level. New 
employees of the company are strongly recom- 2.2 Gender 

mended to join the union. 70 per cent of staff are female. There has been no 

major shift in this in recent years. 

Discussions on training between the employer and 

union usually are at the level of principle and not 2.3 Ethnicity 

detail. Nationally 6 per cent of staff are from ethnic 

minorities. Again, there is a regional bias to this, 
2. Employment and Occupational wiih higher proportions in the South-East. There 

Structure has been no major shift in recent years. 

The company employs a total of 65,000 employ- 
ees. This number has increased in the last two 2.4 Part-time Workers 
years with the store acquisitions. Discounting this A full-time week is 38 hours; anything less than 38 
extension the actual staffing level has fallen from a hours counts as part-time. Overall, 70 per cent of 
level of about 70,000. This is primarily due to staff are part-time. The majority work between 16 
losing a large number of very part-time jobs. and 30 hours, although a substantial minority 

work Saturdays and Sundays only. 

An overall structure of employment by occupation 

was not availabie. However there have been The company has a very complicated computer- 
some changes in job emphasis, for example on- generated, rota-system, which includes the use of 
line management information and central stock twilight shifts. This very precisely plans when staff 
control has increased the emphasis on customer are needed. The actual staff rota is a compromise 
service within tiie management's role. between this computer-generated optimum and 

lable 3: Age by Region 



Age 



Region 


16-19 


20-24 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65 + 


Total N 


North [%) 


14.2 


14.8 


28.6 


23.7 


13.9 


4.5 


0.3 


19,672 


South East (%) 


17.1 


13.3 


27.4 


21.6 


13.7 


6.0 


1.0 


19,282 


South West (%) 


10.5 


11.8 


30.3 


25.8 


15.5 


5.6 


0.4 


19,819 


Total N 


8,177 


7,810 


16,919 


13,939 


8,457 


3,137 


335 


58,773 


(%) 


13.9 


13.3 


28.8 


23.7 


14.4 


5.3 


0.6 


(100) 
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the availability of staff. Each store computes its 
own rota. 

Nearly all management are full-time staff. 

2.5 Seasonal/Temporary Workers 

The number of seasonal workers varies by store; 
some stores are well known as 'seasonal stores', 
because of their location. Temporary workers are 
taken on to cover periods such as Christmas etc., 
but this work is always offered to part-time 
workers first. 

3. Terms and Conditions 

A 'full' working week is 38 hours, although an 
'average' week is less due to the high number of 
part-timers. 

Some 1 13 of the stores open on Sundays. Policy 
on Sunday trading is in a state of flux, with the 
company stil! assessing customer wants and 
needs. Takings on Sundays vary, but can be 
equal to that from a normal weekday. However, 
the balance of goods sold is considerably 
different, tending towards a higher proportion of 
non-food goods. 

The opportunity to work on Sundays was offered 
to current staff, and it was very popular in the pre- 
Christmas period. Since then there has been an 
increase in employment of Sunday-only staff. Staff 
receive between 21 and 25 days holiday per 
year, depending on the length of service and 
grade. (Table 4) 

Staff receive between £123.76 and £147.64 per 
week, plus a London supplement if appropriate. 
This equates to £3.20 to £3.90, compared to the 
Wages Council level of £2.995 in April 1991. 
There are a wide range of benefits available to 
staff, including: 

• sick pay; 

• staff discount (available after 9 months) of 10 
per cent off any purchases up to a value of 
£2,600; 

• contributory pension scheme; 

• share participation scheme; 

• hospital funds; 

• maternity leave in excess of the statutory level 
after 12 months service; 

• 2 days paternity leave. 

All these are received by both full and part-time 
staff, on a pro-rata basis where appropriate. All 

Table 4: Length of Service 



Up to 3 years 



these terms and conditions are negotiated with the 
Union. 

4* Recruitment 

All recruitment is conducted at store level. The 
s-ore use a variety of means: 

• Job centres; 

• references from current employees. The com- 
pany previously had a 'refer a friend' scheme, 
whereby employees received a bonus if an 
individual thct they referred became an 
employee; 

• local advertising for specialist skills. 

All vacancies are offered internally first and there 
is an internal labour market. For example, staff on 
evening and Saturday shift may move on to day 
shifts. 

There are no current recruitment problems. A 
bigger problem is that of labour turnover. The 
company feels that the workforce that they attract 
and are selecting from, is not committed to the 
labour force, particularly in the South-East. There 
are considerable variations in turnover by region, 
with most of the variations dependent on external 
factors. Overall, average turnover is currently 35 
per cent, having decreased from over 50 per cent 
before the current UK recession. 

There are no plans to change recruitment policy or 
strategies. 

5* Training 

The company has a statement of training policy, 
which is on display in all st -as. This is shown 
below: (Figure 1) 

The overall training budget (direct costs only) is £ 1 
million per year, although it was not possible to 
express this as a proportion of overall salary costs. 

5*1 Induction Training 

Induction Training is common for all newcomers to 
the company. It consists of the following elements: 

• Introduction to ASDA Stores (including history 
of the company and terms and conditions of 
employment); 

• Health and Safety; 

• Customer service; 

• Security; 

• Hygiene; 

• Communications and Benefits. 



3-5 years Over 5 years 



Hourly-paid Staff 
Management 



21 
24 



22 
25 



23 
25 




Figure 1 



Statement of Training Policy 



The Group Personnel Controller is responsible for advertising and carrying out Group Training 
Policy. The Policy will be implemented through Divisional Personnel and Training Executives. 

1 . All newcomers to the Company will receive off-the-job induction training, conducted by a 
qualified instructor. 

2. Induction training will be followed by a probationary period under the supervision of a 
qualified instructor until the newcomer reaches the Company standard of job performance. 

3. Appropriate training will be given to staff before or immediately following promotion or 
transfer. 

4. The Company will operate a performance appraisal system appropriate to the needs of the 
company, with the opportunity for individuals to discuss their performance appraisal. 

5. Staff responsible for carrying out instruction will be qualified by experience or have 
undertaken a course in the techniques of instruction. 

6. Full-time employees under the age of 1 8 will be entitled to take leave from work to undertake 
courses relevant to their careers and they will be encouraged to attend such courses where 
they are available. 

Confirmation must be obtained from management that the course is relevant to the 
development of the individual's career. 
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In addition newcomers receive necessary indivi- 
dual store information. 

The induction lasts between 3V2 - 8 hours. It is 
broken down into individual modules for each of 
the elements above, is workbook-driven, with the 
aid of an accompanying video programme. 

5.2 Job Training 

Job training is conducted mainly on the job by 
supervisors, some of whom have special respon- 
sibilities for training. These are called 'Dedicated 
Trainers'. Training takes about 16 weeks, again 
mainly workbook-driven, supported by video 
programmes. If individuals move jobs then they 
are re-trained. 

The training modules are developed centrally by 
the Head Office. Modules are created by a Design 
Group, comprised of experts and field staff. They 
are written, reviewed, pilotted, reviewed again 
and finally launched. The modules are always 
tested on a range of stores before they are 
launched nationally. 

The Design Group will use whatever training 
methods are appropriate for the needs of the 
job. The Head Office is continually developing 
such modules. 

It may have up to 50 such projects in various 
stages of development at any one time. There is a 
'Job Guide' for every job and there are over 50 



'defined jobs' within the Company. In total, there 
are over 1 00 pieces of training/learning modules 
or information available. 

There are two rates of pay for individuals; 'starter' 
and 'established'. All newcomers to the Company 
receive starter rates for the first 1 2 weeks, at 
which point they pass on to established rates. This 
is a time-based system; there are no measured 
performance or competence tests for this transi- 
tion. This time may extend for part-timers, as they 
are given additional time to make the transition to 
allow for the shorter time that part-timers actually 
work. 

All the work-based modules have validation 
exercises, which test knowledge and competence. 



5.3 Management Training 

Entrants to the previous version of the company's 
management trainee scheme included graduates, 
but degree status was not essential. The company 
believes that training of this nature should be open 
to all. To emphasise this, the name of the training 
scheme was changed from 'Graduate Training 
Scheme' to 'Management Training Scheme'. It 
was run on a modular format with emphasis on 
workplace experience, supported by off- job 
modules and outdoor development programmes. 
However, the last store intake was in 1990 and 
last Head Office intake in 1991. There are no 
plans to run this scheme in future. 
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There is now a Retail Training Programme which is 
designed specifically for retail trainees from any 
background. Entrants can be promoted from 
within, recruits from other employers or direct 
entrants from education. This is a modular, self- 
study programme and on completion will be 
assessed via written tests. 

Overall the training programme is: 

• flexible/ so that it fits with individual timetable 
and is based on self-teaching; 

• transferable/ as it links in with external 
courses and accrediting bodies, such as the 
Royal Institute of Public Health and Hygiene. 

5*4 Role of Trade Union 

The role of the trade unions in delivering training is 
fairly minimal. At the national level, the unions 
express an opinion in the Joint Council, but this is 
on the general content and not regarding details. 
At the local level unions can be mere individual, 
and this is where the main discussions should take 
place. 

There is no disagreement from either party on this 
issue. The union is generally supportive on any 
initiatives on training, in the belief that any 
training must be beneficial. 

5*5 Special Access to Training 

The Company has taken action to increase the 
flexibility of its training delivery to take account of 
the fact that the vast majority of its staff are part- 
time workers on varied shift patterns. The ethos is 
that as these individuals would find it difficult to get 
access to training, because of the hours that they 
work, the training should 'go to them'. 

All the training is based on flexible learning 
modules so that it can be varied according to 
needs. In addition, the Dedicated Trainers, are 
appointed on the basis that they are willing to 
work varied shift patterns in order that they can be 
available to all workers on the different shifts. 

5*6 Identifying Training Needs 

Training needs are identified both from 'top-down' 
and 'bottom-up'. 

5*6*1 Top- Down 

The Company has a constant stream of new 
initiatives relating to changing business policy. 

As soon as these are announced the training 
implications are considered and suitable action 
taken. This is a semi-formalized process, and the 
final analysis rests on good communication links 
between the training departments and the busi- 
ness development units. 

The Training Department produces a training plan 
for the forthcoming year. As part of this process it 
discusses this with all the business units. This aids 
*be communication process. 



5.6*2 Bottom-Up 

Store managers are encouraged to raise issues 
and then to deal with them personally. If an issue is 
raised by sufficient numbers of managers then 
Head Office will act and design training to deal 
with it. 

5*7 Use of External Providers 

External training providers are very rarely used. 
Most occasions are for one-off events, such as 
team-building in a new store. Occasionally 
consultants are used to design and pilot new 
training modules. 

5*8 Measuring Training Effectiveness 

Training is validated as it happens. The Company 
finds that many things are measurable in a 
quantitative way, but that others are not. As part 
of the evaluation process the Company has: 

• external customer surveys, which indicate 
where company policy is successful and where 
not; 

• company-wide ratings. 

In addition, most of these are internal, informal 
schemes whereby staff are free to express 
opinions of training. 

There is some CBA, though it tends to be 
undertaken of individual elements rather than of 
the training budget as a whole. 

5*8*1 Internal Promotions 

There is an active internal labour market operating 
within the company. This can operate by two 
methods: 

• Staff Development Scheme; 

• Internal Job Finders. 

The qualifying criteria for the Staff Develop- 
ment Scheme (SDS) is 6 months service. Staff 
must complete an internal application form and 
undertake interviews with the Store Manager and 
Store and Regional Personnel Managers. The SDS 
is a formal scheme, normally of 12 months' 
duration, which is end-tested, on successful 
completion of which the individual can become 
a department manager. At this stage, however, the 
individual must wait for a post to arise. 

5*8*2 The Internal Job Finder 

The Internal Job Finder is based on the regional 
and store succession plans. It helps identifying the 
'slots' and individuals who can move up from 
hourly-paid status. The normal route is to go from 
being a Shop Floor Assistant to Supervisor to 
Manager, although an individual on SDS can go 
from Assistant to Manager without being a 
Supervisor. For individuals without managerial 
ambition, training is available to take them to 
supervisor level. Succession planning is simple, 
but very robust. 



6. Training Innovations 

The Company, being active in the training field, is 
involved in a number of innovations. These 
include: 

• the introduction of NVQs; 

• involvement with the Management Charter 
Initiative; 

• involvement with the FORCE programme. 

In addition, the Company was awarded a UK 
National Training Award for its work using inter- 
active video. 

6.1 NVQs 

The Company has been involved with the devel- 
opment of NVQs since 1987 when NVQs were 
piloted in 4-5 stores. Since then NVQs have 
been introduced into about 20 stores, all in the 
North. 

NVQs are open 'o all staff (who have been with 
the Company for more than 3 months). It is purely 
voluntary. Individual stores limit the number of 
individuals they can take onto the NVQ register, 
which is determined by the number of Assessors 
within each store. There are about 500 staff 
currently registered, and a waiting list exists for 
people waiting to gain the qualifications. 

NVQs are currently available at levels 1 and 2. 
The company has just registered for levels 3 and 
4, with support from the local Training and 
Enterprise Council. 

The Company sees NVQs as bringing many 
benefits. On the. 'tangible' side, stores which are 
involved with NVQs have lower labour turnover, 
lower absenteeism and higher productivity. In 
terms of intangible benefits the company believe 
that slaff registered for NVQs are more committed 
and loyal, that these individual have a perceived 
higher status and that NVQs allow more variety 
for individuals, with more choice and more scope 
for job switching. Stores which have NVQs 
develop a 'buzz'. Store managers with NVQs 
operating within their Branch will not pull out of 
the initiative. The attainment of a formal qualifica- 
tion is seen as being very important. It gives 
accreditation and status. 

However, there are problems with the NVQs 
which has led the Company to take a step back 
from a wider introduction. These can be sum- 
marized as being: 

• inflexibility of the NVQ and awarding 
bodies; 

• relevance for food retailers. At the outset the 
NVQs were led by food retailers. As the NVQ 
has become more generic to all retailing they 
have become less specific and useful for the 
company's purposes; 



• expensive* Registration costs £23.15 and 
certification a further £8.00. With over 
57,000 shopfloor staff, this is an expensive 
process and one which takes money out of the 
training system. Assessor costs are high, but 
internalized and so are less apparent. 

The Company are now considering how to 
advance their involvement in NVQs. One option 
is to take the principles of NVQs and customize 
them to make these company-based competen- 
cies. 

6.2 Management Charter Initiative 

The Company has a limited involvement with the 
MCI at the moment, although it is a licensed 
delivery centre. At the moment 3 senior managers 
in stores are undertaking MCI level 2 and 10 
trainees are undertaking MCI level 1 . In addition 
some of the MCI modules are used in the 
Distribution Centres. 

The Company's attitude is one of experimentation. 
They are willing to take the elements that they 
want and ave waiting to see the relevance and 
robustness of future developments. 

6.3 FORCE Programme 

As part of the FORCE programme the company 
has begun a programme to improve the supply 
chain of fresh produce. French and Spanish 
suppliers of fresh produce have visited the 
Company to look at the ways of working, 
involving the training elements. These will then 
return to improve their own competitiveness. 

6.4 National Training Award 

The Company was awarded a National Training 
Award for its use of inter-active video teaching 
methods relating to the introduction of EPOS. 

48 stores were being introduced to EPOS, which 
was effectively to be switched on overnight. The 
training issue that this raised was how to train 
120-150 operators in each store so that they 
would be able to cope with this change. 

The Company used 2 methods: a conventional 
training programme and a self-delivery method. 
Both worked well, but the self-delivery method 
was found to be more flexible. This consisted of a 
series of workbooks and inter-active videos which 
showed actual elements of work skills. 

The programme was rolled out over a period of 
time. Each store was given a period when it had to 
complete its training by, and each store then 
scheduled its own training delivery. 

The transition to EPOS ran very smoothly, with no 
apparent problems for the customers. 



7. Visit to a Store 

7.1 Nature of the Branch 

The store visited was on the outskirts of a large 
town in the South-East. There is nothing which 
makes the store particularly outstanding in profile. 

The majority of the customers are locally based, 
although some do come from further afield. The 
store runs a free bus service to local communities. 

The store management is relatively autonomous, 
but complies with Head Office performance and 
training standards. These standards are regarded 
as being guidelines for interpretation at the local 
level. 

The town has another company store, which was 
one of the stores purchased from the rival retailer. 
The manager does not believe that this has made 
any substantial difference to the performance of 
his own branch. 

The store has had a new manager in post for 6 
months. He has a very positive attitude to training 
and has, effectively, changed the delivery of 
training within the store. 

7.2 Staffing Levels 

The store has 380 hourly paid workers and 24 
managers. Between 70-80 per cent of the 
hourly-paid workers are part-timers. 

Proportions of ethnic minority workers are in line 
with local demographic trend. 

The store does suffer from high labour turnover- 
levels, although it is not as bad as other stores in 
the South-East. Turnover is less marked in super- 
visor and managerial grades. 

7.3 Training 

The induction and initial job training are con- 
ducted by Dedicated Trainers. Each trainer is 
responsible for training within a department: 
checkouts, sales floor etc. 

The induction is classroom-based and lasts 3V2 
hours. The new induction training is workbook- 
based, but the view is that just giving trainees the 
books will not be sufficient. A greater level of 
management of training provision is needed in 
order to make sure that the training is delivered. 

The job training, again conducted by the Dedi- 
cated Trainers, is based on the work modules. 
However, a key element in making this work is the 
frequent supervision by the Trainers, who can 
identify individuals' weaknesses and therefore 
minimize failure. 

Under the new manager, everyone receives the 
training without exception. This was not the case 
"gj or the previous management where training 

ERIC 



was of a low prioriiy. The ensuing culture change, 
which is of quite a dramatic nature, has caused a 
slight divide in staff; those who have joined since 
the new management took over have had training, 
those before had not. This has had positive gains; 
productivity has increased noticeably. The biggest 
change in the individuals is how they undertake 
their jobs; a logical sequence of tasks rather than 
an inefficient process. 

There is tension about taking individuals off the 
shopfloor to undertake training. The Dedicated 
Trainers are the staff who feel this tension most, 
and have to deal with it. They do have the 
opportunity of turning to senior management if 
necessary, but most believe that it is most 
productive if they can build a rapport with line 
managers and persuade them to release indivi- 
duals by demonstration of net benefits. 

A strength of the system is the role of the Dedicated 
Trainers, who can focus purely on the needs of the 
staff, mainly on a one-to-one basis for the actual 
trainee. Previously it was regarded to be very 
difficult to do a supervision job and be a trainer; 
the separation of role* means that individuals' 
training is not overlooked because of the demands 
of the business. 

The training has to be modular and flexible to a 
relatively fine degree, because of the part-time 
nature of many employees. Training has to be 
taken to them, rather than vice versa. The flexibility 
of the Dedicated Trainers is of great importance 
here. 

7.4 Trade Union View 

Training is not really discussed with the shop 
stewards at the store. The shop stewards were 
relatively new to their positions, and this lack of 
communication on training may be a result of them 
still learning their role. 

In other work aspects, the trade unions are 
frequently consulted. There is a monthly discus- 
sion on problems in the store. The management 
are keen to use the shop stewards as the main 
focus of communication, and new staff are actively 
encouraged to join. The store that was visited had 
a union membership rate of 93 per cent. 

7.5 Employee Viewpoint 

The employees were all in their initial job training 
period. With the exception of the induction 
training, most trainees expressed positive attitudes 
towards their training. However, they did feel that 
they were in a slight conflict situation whereby: 

• line managers were unwilling to give them time 
to train; 

• line managers were unwilling (or unable) to 
allow them lo use the methods that they had 
used in training in reality. 




Overall, the training was good, but delivering it 
on the shopfloor was causing problems, primarily 
because of time pressures and unrealistic expecta- 
tions. The Dedicated Trainers were very supportive 
during this process, but the other supervisors were 
apathetic. 

8. Evaluation 

Training is directed from headquarters, with actual 
responsibility for delivery being the responsibility 
of branch managers. The branch managers are 
supported by their own personnel staff, but also 
by a range of highly developed training aids, 
including the use of inter-active video. 

The training given is comprehensive, covering all 
levels of staff from newcomers through to manage- 
ment. The Company is very active in the training 
field as can be noted from the very positive 
attitudes to new developments such as competen- 
cies (both NVQs and MCI), involvement with the 
FORCE programme and the use of flexible 
learning methods. 



There are two points of particular interest in the 
Company: 

• the ways in which the Company has overcome 
the difficulties of training part-time staff by 
breaking down the training into the smallest 
possible elements. Where part-time staff are 
such a dominant part of the work fQrce, taking 
the training to them, rather than vice versa is 
the most effective way to deliver training; 

• the role of Dedicated Trainers allows a focus on 
training delivery which would not be seen by a 
manager or supervisor continuing in both line 
management and training roles. 

The effectiveness of the whole approach, however, 
ultimately rests with the attitude, motivation and 
competencies of the branch management. As was 
well demonstrated by the store visit, a positive, 
motivated manager who believes in training can 
effect a dramatic outline change on the organiza- 
tion. The reverse can also, unfortunately, apply. 
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1* The Company 

1*1 Nature of Company and History 

The company is a menswear chain currently with 
280 outlets throughout the UK. It is one of a 
number of subsidiaries, all in the clothing or 
footwear sector, owned by a UK public limited 
company whose turnover for all operations in 
1990/91 was £2, 029. 6m, The parent company, 
whose activity is mainly in the UK but with some 
subsidiaries in other parts of Europe and the USA, 
was described by case study personnel as quite 
'non-interfering', It monitors performance mainly 
on a financial basis, operational decisions being 
left to the company itself. 

Turnover in 1991 was £100m. plus, and at 
present there are 2,345 employees. Outlets 
range in size from the very small employing only 
2 to 3 employees to those of 4/5,000 sq, ft. with 
16 to 17 employees. 

The original company was founded in 1876 and 
by the early 1900's had 80 shops. It wao floated 
as a public company in 1961, and was acquired 
by the parent company in 1 985. 

1 .2 Current Marketing Strategy 

Until recently the company sold clothes for beys 
aged 8 and over, for young people, and for men 
of all ages. However, the menswear market has 
recently suffered a serious decline of 5 per cent, 
.which began around March of 1990. In response 
the company is changing its market segment, and 
is in the process of directing sales to two age 
groups only in the lower middle end of the market: 
for boys aged 10 to 14 years; and for younger 
men in the 1 8 to 35 age group. 

The boyswear segment is expected to account for 
1 5 to 20 per cent of sales. The 1 8 to 35 year old 
market will be further divided: for 'fashion active' 
1 8 to 25 year olds denims, streetwear, disco and 
pubwear; and for a somewhat older group higher 
quality and longer lasting garments, with an 
emphasis on value for money, designed to appeal 
to 'fashion moderate' males, that is ex 'fashion 
active' men who have got married. 

Associated with this change of sales focus is a 
planned reduction in the number of outlets. 
Numbers have recently been reduced from 310 
to 280, the ultimate aim being 265. The reduction 
is. being brought about by closing down the 
smallest outlets. 

Large scale changes are also being made in 
supply chain management. Whereas iime be- 
tween ordering and delivery of supplies pre- 
viously was as much as 8 months, it is now down 
to 4/6 weeks. The company buys from all round 
the world. Orders are now smaller, and being 
placed only with manufacturers who are respon- 
sive to the new demand for rapid supply. Whereas 



3 years ago approximately 85 per cent of orders 
came from the Far East, 60 per cent is now 
sourced from within the UK, with EC countries such 
as Portugal and Greece also becoming reliable 
suppliers. Some suppliers are able to respond 
within 6 to 8 days. 

EPOS was introduced as from September 1989, 
and improvements are being seen in the informa- 
tion available to management. An IT merchandis- 
ing system which will marry sales information with- 
information relevant to buying is currently being 
installed. This is necessary to maximize - the 
potential of information technology. 

1.3 Role of Union 

The company negotiates with U5DAW (Union of 
Shop, Distributive and Allied Trades) on the retail 
side of operations. Approximately 700 employees 
(i.e. about one third) are members. The relation- 
ship with the union is perceived by the company 
as being very helpful for managing staff on many 
sites. The union can alert management at regional 
or headquarters level to problems in the branches 
which otherwise would take longer to filter 
through. Management always contact the union 
and ask for their involvement on personnel 
problems affecting an individual, e.g. redun- 
dancy or dismissal. Training has not featured as 
an issue in negotiations on pay and conditions, 
and the union has no formal role in its planning 
and implementation. 

2. Occupational Structure and Numbers 
Employed 

2*1 Company Structure 

The company has three levels of organization: 
headquarters, regional and area offices, and 
retail branches. 

The headquarters structure covers Central and 
Divisional Services. Departments under these 
headings are shown in Fig. 2.1 . 

There are three regions, each with its own 
regional manager and regional training and 
personnel manager, and in each region there 
are four areas. Each area manager is responsible 
for between 20 and 30 branches. 

2*2 Numbers Employed By Division 

Staff at the company are divided into four groups: 

Branch Direct: 

Managers, full-time and part-time sales staff 
Branch Indirect: 

Area/Regional Managers, Display/Promotions 
staff, Regional Managers, Secretaries 

Central Services: 

including Human Resources, Marketing and 
Finance 



Figure 2. 1 
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Divisional Services: 

including Information Technology, Distribution and 
Maintenance 

Total numbers employed are 2345. Of these, 
'Branch Direct' staff make up 86 per cent (2012 
employees), with 'Branch Indirect' representing 1 
per cent (25 employees) of the total, 'Central 
Services' representing 5 percent (118 employees) 
and 'Divisional Services' the remaining 8 per cent 
(1 90 employees). 

Headquarters staff (Central and Divisional Serv- 
ices) include accountants, buyers, designers, 
merchandisers, technicians, systems analysts, 
security staff, and human resource professionals. 
With the exception of support and distribution staff 
they are mainly graduates or others with profes- 
sional qualifications, for example from fashion 
and design colleges. It is rare by contrast to find a 
graduate in the branches. 

2.3 Numbers Employed in Branches 

Over the last four years the number of staff 
employed in branches has decreased by 25 per 
cent.. There are two main reasons for this 
reduction. The total number of stores has de- 
creased. Another reason is that the amount of 
stock held by the company has been greatly 
reduced as a result of new technology, enabling 
the company to identify the more profitable lines of 
clothing. Information technology also allows for 
work to be done more quickly and efficiently. 
Senior store management and administration 
controllers are two areas which have been 
affected as a result of these changes. (Table 2.1) 

No ihiormation is available on age distribution 
within the company. 

Numbers of part timers have increased in recent 
years. The company aim is to have part time and 
full time staff, including managers, employed in 
stores in the ratio 60/40. This will allow for most 



economical use of staff given that sales peak in the 
middle of the day and towards the end of the 
week. Currently 1419 part time staff are em- 
ployed, compared to 304 full time staff. On the 
whole these part time staff are employed as sales 
persons, with a small number employed as 
secretaries, postal workers and in information 
technology. 

Table 2, 1 Numbers of Branch Direct Staff 
1988-91 



Year 


Number of Staff 


% Change 


1988 


2692 




1989 


2278 


-15 


1990 


2285 


+ 0.3 


1991 


2012 


-12 



2.4 Male and Female Employment 

The proportion of males and females has also 
changed recently. Now 44 per cent of employees 
are male and 56 per cent female. Five years ago 
the position was the reverse, and the generation 
before that 95 per cent of employees were male. 
Changing social attitudes mean it is no longer 
thought necessary to have only males serving 
male customers. The number of women employed 
at headquarters, for instance among buyers, is 
increasing. (Table 2,2) 

Figures are not available to show the proportion of 
part-timers who are women. However, part-timers 
are concentrated among sales staff, who for the 
most part are female. 

?..5 Employment of Ethnic Minorities 

Within the total workforce 3.3. per cent are of non 
UK/European origin, and the majority of these 



are Asian. Afro/Caribbeans are notably under- 
represented in the company. Most ethnic minor- 
ities are concentrated in branch Dales and in the 
Distribution Centre, with relatively few making it 
as branch managers or into the clerical/manage- 
rial positions. The distribution of ethnic minorities 
is shown below. The company compares these 
figures with a national average of 4.7 per cent 
ethnic minorities within the population. 

Table 2.2 Distribution of Women Throughout the 
Company 





Men 


Women 


Branch Staff 


35% 


65% 


Branch Managers 


83% 


17% 


Distribution Staff 


68% 


32% 


Grade 7 (lower grade) 


31% 


69% 


Grade 1 -6 (higher grade) 


78% 


22% 


Total Establishment 


44% 


56% 



3. Conditions 

3.1 Opening Hours 

Normal shop opening hours are 9 a.m. to 
5.30 p.m., though a few shops in out of town 
complexes may open later some evenings. 
Normal full-time working hours are based on a 
39 hour week. 

Parent company policy is officially against Sunday 
trading. It is recognized that Sunday opening' may 
be advantageous for out of town outlets, but the 



view is taken that on the high street it simply 
spreads the same number of sales over more 
hours. A few stores opened on Sunday in the 
period before Christmas when adjacent competi- 
tors opened. 



3.2 Rates of Pay 

The wage agreement negotiated between the 
company and union in February 1991 provided 
an 8.5 per cent increase in all rates of pay and 
consolidated what had been a separate Saturday 
premium into basic pay. Overtime is paid at time 
and a half Monday to Saturday and at double 
rates for Sunday working. 

Precise figures on wages and salaries are 
confidential. However, the company's monthly 
pay for a sales assistant aged 18 years or more 
appears to fall somewhere between average 
female earnings - £3.43 and average male 
earnings for the distributive trades - £3.916 per 
hour as of April 1991. (Department of Employ- 
ment New Earnings Survey). The Wages Council 
minim-m. as from 1 April 1991 was £2.995. 

As from August 1991 part-time rates have been 
made equivalent to full-time rates minus the 
Saturday premium, though part-timers working at 
least 1 6 hours including the whole of Saturday are 
paid the premium The salaries of full-time and 
regular part-time sales assistants increase with 
service subject to satisfactory appraisal after 26 
weeks' service. Casual, temporary and Saturday 
only staff are paid at the initial lowest rate. 

Branch managers' pay is determined by the 
turnover of their branch plus years of service. It 
is somewhere between £8,000 and £20,000 p. a., 
with lowest rates for branches with turnover up to 
£77,000 p. a. and highest for branches with 
turnover in the region of £2m. 



Table 2.3 Percentage Distribution of Ethnic Minorities 



Afro-Caribbean 



Branch Staff 

Branch Managers 

Distribution 
Staff 

Grade 7 

Grade 1 -6 

Others 



0.5 
07 
0 

0 
0 

5.5 



Asian 


Other 


UK/European 


2.7 


0.6 


96.2 


1.0 


0 


98.3 


2.2 


1.1 


96.7 


0.8 


0.8 


98.4 


0.8 


0.8 


98.4 


0 


0 


94.5 



Total 



0.5 



2.2 



0.6 



96.6 



3.3 Holidays and Expenses 

Annual holidays for all grades of staff are 2 1 days 
in the first year of employment rising to 25 after 
two years' employment, and there are also 9 days 
'customary', i.e. public holidays. Part-time holi- 
days are in proportion to those for full-time staff 
according to the number of hours worked. 

All staff attending training courses are eligible for 
subsistence and travelling expenses. 

3.4 Gender Differences 

The company has done its own analysis of the 
differences between men and women in the 
number of hours worked and pay: Table 4. 1 . 



Table 3.1 Gender Difference in Company's Estab- 
lishment, Hours worked and Pay 





Male 


Female 


Total Establish- 
ment 


44% 


56% 


Branch Staff 


35% 


65% 


Branch Managers 


83% 


17% 


Distribution btaff 


68% 


32% 


Basic Grade 


31% 


69% 


Higher Grades 


78% 


22% 


Average Weekly 
Hours 


27 


19 


Average Annual 
Salary 


£8,206 


£4,179 


Average Hourly 


£5.94 


£4.17 



Pay 



They calculate that whereas men do 52 per cent of 
the work, they receive 61 per cent of the pay; 
women therefore do 48 per cent of the work for 
39 per cent of the pay. For each hour that a 
woman works she receives on average 70 per 
cent of the salary a man earns. 

These differences are explained by the fact that 
women occupy a disproportionate share o f „ales 
assistant posts and are under-represented at 
branch manager level. 

4. Recruitment 

4.1 Recruitment of Sales Assistants 

Recruitment of sales assistants is the responsibility 
of branch managers, who have a variety of 
methods available to them. They can advertise in 
local Job centres (Government employment agen- 



cies), put cards advertising vacancies in their own 
shop windows and, if ihey wish, incur expense by 
advertising in the local press. (Costs are borne by 
the branch.) Anyone who enquires is given 
recruitment literature and an application form. 
This is an equal opportunities procedure intended 
to prevent sales staff making their own judgments 
at time of initial enquiry about whom to encour- 
age. 

Up to 1989 branch managers tended to interview 
applicants for only 3 or 4 minutes. Since then 
training in recruitmeni and selection methods has 
been introduced for managers, 85 per cent of 
whom have attended a two or three day course. 
This covers employment legislation and equal 
opportunities, guidance on administration and 
interpretation of verbal, numerical and personal- 
ity tests, and training in interviewing techniques. 
Managers also have a recruitment manual to work 
from including all aspects of the recruitment and 
selection process. 

4.2 Selection Criteria for Sales 
Assistants 

The specifications in the recruitment manual for 
full-time staff, from whom in due course managers 
may be recruited, is that they should have a good 
appearance and retail experience. 

Three or four years ago recruitment of full-timers 
focused mainly on Youth Trainees, i.e. 16 or 17 
year olds, subsidised through the Government's 
Youth Training Scheme. Training for this group 
was structured to take a young person through to 
management. The target recruitment group is 
currently over 18 years of age, bu* there is a 
move towards increasing this to 25 years plus. 
Full-time recruits are seen as potential managers, 
and in this connection more value is now being 
placed on previous retail experience. Another 
factor is the likelihood that when ,he recession 
ends young people will be in short supply. 

Part-time staff are not expected to have previous 
retail experience since they are not in general 
considered suitable candidates for promotion to 
manager. In 5 or 6 locations recruitment had 
recently been targeted at married women return- 
ing to the labour market; on the whole these were 
found to be a better quality of applicant than 
youngsters. When young people were offered 
part-time work they tended to leave very quickly. 

Many sales staff are ex-customers. Few in the 
recruitment pool, whether for full or part-time 
work, have many qualifications. 

4.3 Recruitment, Selection and 
Progression of Managers 

Where possible the company recruits branch 
managers internally. Posts are advertised weekly 
in the company newsletter. Advertisements may 
also be placed in the local press. Interviews - 2 or 



3 per applicant - are conducted by company 
area managers using an 'interview report form'. 

A requirement of external applicants is that they 
should have previous retail experience, preferably 
in women's or men's wear, but applicants with 
experience in childrenswear or shoes are also 
considered. It is also a requirement to be full-time. 
A part-timer may sometimes acquire some man- 
agement experience by acting as deputy on a full- 
time basis during a manager's absence. That 
person would have to be willing to be full time on 
a regular basis in order to be promoted. About 5 
or 6 branch managers a year are promoted. A 
high proportion of better candidates recently hive 
been women. 

The starting point for most managers is usually a 
small branch, and progression thereafter is to a 
middle-sized and eventually a large branch. A 
recently introduced management training pro- 
gramme (see Section 7 below), however, is 
preparing individuals who are gaining experi- 
ence of deputy manager work to be promoted at 
the end of training to take charge of larger stores. 

4.4 Turnover 

During the last economic upturn - 1988/89 - 
there was very high staff turnover in city centres 
and the south of the country, for instance 100 per 
cent, and even worse in city centres situated in the 
south. The position has improved considerably 
during the current recession. Average staff turn- 
over in branches during the second half of 1991 
was around 60 per cent. For managers it was 
much lower at around 15 per cent, and at its 
highest among part-timers: 70 per cent or above. 
These conditions are seen as providing an 
opportunity to be more selective in recruitment. 

When or if recovery takes place the fall in 
unemployment will lag by about a year. So 
recruitment should not be difficult for the company 
at least for the next 12 to 18 months. The plan of 
recruiting from those 25 years or older, and 
avoiding the younger age range whose numbers 
may fall, is intended to help stabilize employment 
once recovery comes. 

5* Training 

5.1 Structure of Training and Personnel 
Department 

The Training and Personnel Department is situated 
within the company headquarters Human Re- 
source Department and is headed by the Director 
of Human Resources. In addition there are six 
professional members of staff comprising a 
training manager, a training and personnel 
officer, payroll manager, and three regional 
training and personnel managers. 

The role of the regional managers is critical in 
design and delivery of training within the 



company. Each regional manager spends a high 
proportion of her time visiting branches to assist 
with personnel and training functions on the spot. 
This enables her to keep. closely in touch with 
training needs in the branches and provides 
opportunities to support branch managers in their 
training functions. The senior regional training 
and personnel manager who was interviewed, 
also contributes to the design of training packages 
at headquarters level, and herself delivers some of 
the training. 

Another means of encouraging the training level is 
through the activities of one branch manager in 
each area who is designated training manager for 
his or her area. These individuals carry out 
induction training for new branch managers and 
support branch managers in all aspects of their 
training responsibilities. 

5.2 Costs of Training 

The training budget for the last financial year was 
£203,000. This covers the costs of providing 
training to be met by the training department, and 
does not take account of the cost of trainees' time 
because of their absence from work. 

The wages bill was £14,100,000 m. Training 
costs on the basis just described thus account for 
1 .43 per cent of wages costs. 

The company does not carry out any form of cost/ 
benefit analysis of training provision. 

5.3 Identification of Training Needs 

Staff in the Training and Personnel Department 
plan content and availability of training on the 
basis of training needs analysis from three 
sources: information collected and summarized 
from the staff appraisal system held annually with 
all staff; reports from regional personnel and 
training managers about their observations and 
discussion with managers in the field; and by 
reference to changes in company business 
strategy which will require training for their 
implementation. 

Sales staff first carry out a self-appraisal and are 
then interviewed by their manager; performance 
is considered under the headings of merchandis- 
ing, customer service, security, administration, 
stockroom, and company policy and standards. 
There is also discussion of personal development 
and career development. 

Branch managers' appraisal is carried out in 
discussion with area or regional managers. The 
managers themselves select their own key tasks 
which form the basis for discussion. 

5.4 Training for Sales Staff 

The induction programme for new staff is led by 
the branch manager. In the first week it concen- 
trates on security and fire drills, in week two on 



customer service and all aspects of shopfloor working towards the qualification on o voluntary 

work, and in week three on till training. How basis. Training staff will be monitoring these 

thoroughly this is done depends very much on the developments, which have only just started. In 

attitude and motivation of the manager. principle they would like to introduce it more 

widely. 

'Continuation training' is carried out for half an 

hour each week by the branch manager. If a 5,5 Training of Branch Managers 

directive has been received from headquarters Induction training for branch managers who have 

about a change in company policy or marketing been appointed from external candidates is 

strategy, the half hour will be devoted to that, supervised by the area manager with responsi- 

Alternatively the manager will choose a topic bility for training. He or she arranges for the new 

which he or she sees as most relevant to the manager to gain experience over a period of four 

branch and staff needs, and this can be chosen weeks in a number of branches, working along- 

from a list of topics provided by headquarters. A side existing managers chosen for their strengths 

recently revised list of Continuation Training Topics in particular areas. Once the manager is in his or 

is provided in Appendix 1 . The company is in the her own branch the area manager continues as a 

process of preparing a library of training manuals sponsor and reference point for identifying further 

to be held in each branch which will help training needs. A review is carried out after the 

managers in this process. At present the manner first three months, and thereafter there are annual 

of presentation is up to the individual manager. reviews as for all staff. 



A disadvantage with the half-hour weekly training 
is that it is missed by part-time staff not at work 
during the usual weekly session. Plans are under- 
way to substitute this for a one hour session each 
month which will be held after working hours. It is 
hoped that all staff will be willing to attend this. 



A course presented in the form of three modules is 
open to branch managers with up to six months' 
experience and those likely to be promoted within 
the coming six months. It includes principles of 
retailing and marketing, management skills, 
aspects of finance and employment law. 



All sales staff should also have a Personal All new managers receive training on EPOS on 

Development Record (PDR), which was first appointment. This consists of a week's training in a 

introduced ten years ago. It covers the tasks an branch, followed by further training on f he 

employee is expected to learn during the first administrative aspects. There is a helpdesk at 

thirteen weeks of employment, and its satisfactory headquarters to which managers can refer for 

completion is intended to be a condition of being advice on use of EPOS. Mistakes made by 

given permanent employment. Training staff con- managers in branches will usually show up 

sider that the PDR has largely fallen into disuse, centrally. Advice is then offered over the tele- 

and are at present in the course of revising it into phone or, if necessary, the branch manager will 

a more comprehensive manual - to be called be invited into headquarters to be given further 

'Managing Your Future' - with additional ad- assistance, 
vanced modules and appendices. 

5.6 Other Training for Managers 

They hope that the new version will motivate A variety of specialist courses are open to retail 

branch managers to provide the supervision managers and those at headquarters. The individ- 

required if sales staff are to use it effectively. They ual manager can ask to be nominated for any of 

recognize that even so a minority of branch these, and must receive the support of his or her 

managers will not make the effort. One option is manager. Nominations normally are made in 

to relate managers' pay to use of the PDR, but connection with the review process, 
headquarters staff do not feel ready to that as yet 

because they do not have ihe resources to monitor Topics for retail managers include Relief Manage- 

managers' interest in staff development accurately ment (2 days), Financial Awareness (1 day), 

enough for the purpose. training in assessment procedures for the Retail 

Certificate (2 days), training in training skills (2 

Youth trainees (whose training is subsidized under days) and in recruitment techniques ( 3 days), as 

the Government's Youth Training Scheme) at well as courses on particular types of merchan- 

present are expected to work towards achieving dise, and on merchandising and buying (2 days). 
Level 2 of the Retail Certificate, 1 an NVQ. 

5.7 Future Training Needs 

The company has been offered use of the scheme Changes underway in ordering of stock and its 

free in some branches as part of an initiative to presentation would require for their proper 

promote it, and in those branches some sales staff, implementation additional training for all sales 

including part-timers, and deputy managers, are staff and managers. 

1 Further delails in UK Retail National Report. 



In accordance with the new policy of small and 
more frequeit orders (NB Section 1) branches 
were beginning to hold less stock. In orJer to 
change it round quickly better distribution systems 
would be needed inside the store, and siaff would 
need to be able to operate those systems 
efficiently. 

On average menswear sales were haif those of 
women's, because men tended to buy only one 
product at a time rather than an outfit. Now the 
policy was to present stock in a coordinated way 
so that matching or complementary items were 
presented alongside each other. This would 
involve new and complex shelving systems very 
different from the traditional . use of racks. Staff 
would have to learn how to manage the new 
systems, and understand the principles of present- 
ing stock in a coordinated manner so that 'colour 
blocking' was correctly achieved. 

Market research had shown that customers noticed 
inconsistencies in the way stock was presented, 
including pricing inconsistencies. Again staff 
would need to develop greater awareness so that 
stock was presented consistently. 

Training has not yet been amended to take 
account of these needs. 

6* A Recent Innovation in Training 

6.1 Rationale and Selection Process 

At the end of 1990 the company carried out a 
manpower planning survey, from which it was 
calculated 25 to 30 fully-trained managers would 
be needed over the next two years. Some of the 
branches in question would be larger ones with 
annual turnover above £400,000. 

It was in order to meet this need that a special 
programme was introduced for a selected number 
of trainee managers. At that time there were about 
40 employees in branches with the status of 
management trainee, but those people were not 
receiving structured training. A review was carried 
out through their own managers to identify those 
with management potential. Some subsequently 
lost their trainee manager status, reverting instead 
to sales assistant. The remainder were invited to 
take part in an assessment centre. From this 
procedure 12 were selected and began their 
training in May 1 99 1 . A second group of 1 2 were 
selected and began training in October. 

None of the trainees selected had children and 
thus there were no difficulties about their travelling 
to headquarters for the Modules. 

6.2 Nature of Programme 

The programme has been designed to take place 
over a period of 1 8 months, during which time five 
modules, each of two or three days' training, will 
be provided. At the end of each module each 
trainee draws up a plan to carry out a work-based 



project whose content will be relevant to the 
material covered during the module. It is intended 
that the project should be completed before the 
trainee attends the next training module. 

The subject matter of the modules is shown in 
Appendix 2. Overall responsibility for design and 
presentation of courses is taken by the training 
department, and those contributing include the 
regional personnel and training managers who 
work in the field. Wherever possible company 
managers with relevant expertise and knowledge 
contribute to the training sessions. Module 3 on 
financial awareness, for instance, includes pres- 
entations from managers with responsibility for 
finance. 

Training methods include use of a specialist 
workbook on finance and related video produced 
by an organization which specializes in distance 
learning materials for the retail sector. Modules 
on communication and management of people 
involve role play and simulations. 

Trainees are required to present the findings from 
each project to their area manager. Projects 
undertaken so far in connection with Module 1 
include, for example, development of the plan for 
opening a new branch and re-fitting of a shop. 

6.3 Company Evaluation 

At the end of each module trainees are asked 
to complete course evaluation questionnaires. 
Course content and presentation is subject to 
continuous review. Training managers are satis- 
fied that trainees are identifying suitable projects 
in connection with each module, but they are 
concerned that projects are not being completed 
in accordance with the planned timetable. From 
February 1 992 they are introducing a requirement 
for trainees to complete and present the project for 
the previous module before they attend the next. 

7. Visit to a Branch 

7.1 Nature of the Branch and Staffing 

The branch which was visited was known to have 
a manager who was very interested in training, 
but otherwise had a representative pattern of 
training. In addition the deputy manager was 
taking part in the management trainee scheme 
described above. 

The store is in a suburb of one of the major cities, 
and is thought to be typical of a provincial branch. 
Turnover is about £1.2m. per annum. It has 13 
staff as follows: 

• Branch manager - female 

• Deputy manager (management trainee) - 
female 

• 2 full-time sales assistants - one male, one 
female 

• 6 part-time sales assistants - all female 

• 3 Saturday staff - one male, two female 



The number of female employees is above the 
company average. Two full-time staff who recently 
left were replaced by 4 part-timers, which was a . 
company decision. 

All store policy decisions are directed by the 
company except for floor layout which is at the 
discretion of the manager. It is the manager's 
responsibility to implement directives from the 
company, and to inform and/or train staff where 
necessary for the purpose. Launch of a new 
marketing strategy within the store, for instance, 
would involve the manager carrying out all 
aspects of planning, training staff to carry out 
physical changes in lay-out and stock arrange- 
ment, and training staff in product knowledge. She 
is responsible to the area manager for cost 
control, and is personally responsible for recruit- 
ment and selection. In cases of difficulty with staff, 
involving for instance the possibility of dismissal, 
she would consult her area manager directly. 
Policy on personnel and training is again directed 
by headquarters, and in these connections she 
may receive visits from her regional personnel and 
training manager. 

7.2 Training 

Induction training and continuation training are 
carried out by the manager. Since she arrived in 
the branch in November 1991 she has had to do 
a lot of training, partly because of staff turnover 
and also because she identified individual training 
needs. Till training for the new staff had been 
carried out by one of the full-timers. 

A part-time assistant who was interviewed had 
received training as and when it was required, but 
had not received any formal induction training 
mcinly because the previous manager had not 
been interested in training. For example she was 
given EPOS training when the system was 
installed, and was trained to do the 'cashing up' 
when there was no one else to do it. 

The current manager said most employees had a 
good attitude towards training, because it was 
taken seriously by the company. One of her own 
reasons for joining the company was because she 
liked its attitude towards people. 

7.3 Trainee Management Scheme 

The deputy manager, aged 23, was a trainee on 
this scheme. She had entered retail in another 
company as a Youth Trainee. She had not much 
enjoyed at that time the training provided off the 
job at a training centre, but had learned a lot in 
her placement, which specialized in ballet and 
dance wear. She had subsequently joined the 
case study company on a full-time basis and from 
there had progressed to assistant manager - in 
another branch. On selection for the trainee 



management scheme she had transferred to thL 
branch. 

The trainee explained the nature of projects she 
had taken to date. Following Module 1 on 
Commercial Awareness she had carried out a 
project on market research. It had improved her 
knowledge of the kind of stock which was the most 
popular in her store's locality. After Module 2 on 
Personal Effectiveness she had identified her 
project subject as effective delegation and plan- 
ning. She recognized that in a previous branch 
where she had been assistant manager she had 
not delegated enough. She was trying to reach a 
view on what type of management style was 
comfortable for her personally as well as effective. 
She had extended her knowledge from the 
Module by doing further reading in the public 
library and by keeping notes of her own 
observations. She had asked her manager to 
observe and let her known if she was not 
delegating enough. 

The personnel and training manager had twice 
commented on her projects while they were being 
done, and her branch manager was also taking 
an interest. There was no requirement for the 
branch manager to do this, but the training and 
personnel manager was very pleased to see that 
level of involvement in the branch. 

The trainee felt that the most important thing she 
had learned so far was that it was important to get 
to know people as individuals, but also to be firm 
in one's expectations of them as a manager. 
Having completed only two modules in the 
training programme she felt it was too soon to 
comment on it as a whole. Her ambition was to 
become manager of a decent-sized branch. 



8. Union Point of View 

8.1 Company Level Involvement 

Training did not arise as an issue in negotiations 
with the company. Discussions concentrated on 
pay negotiations and recognition agreements. 

In discussion, however, the union representative 
said that union officials thought the company 
should do more training for part-time employees. 
At present there was nothing for them outside the 
store. 

8. i Position of Part-Time Employees 

In practice the majority of part-time employees 
worked less than 1 6 hours a week. This meant that 
both they and the company were relieved of 
paying a National Insurance contribution. Employ- 
ment protection is also reduced for this group. 2 



1 Further details in UK Retail National Report. 
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The union did not have a view about the high 
proportion of people employed on a part-time 
basis (for about 60 per cent of hours within 
branches). It was a 'sign of the times'. 

8*3 Comments on Provision of Training 

The company's current training provision had 
been in place only twelve months. The two main 
changes as far as staff were concerned were that 
training for managers now was mostly at area or 
regional level, rather than at headquarters, and 
that staff had to nominate themselves for training 
rather than wait to be selected by a manager. 

The union representative saw the first change as 
mainly disadvantageous because he thought 
that attendance at headquarters courses gave 
participants more opportunities to develop a 
company perspective. There was more likelihood 
of getting out of touch when training was only at 
area or regional level. He thought the change had 
been made mainly to reduce costs during the 
recession. 

Under previous training arrangements all member 
of full-time staff would be sent on a company 
course after 6 months with the company. Now all 
full-time staff, including sales assistants, were 
eligible for courses run by the company outside 
the store, but it was up to them to put themselves 
forward. On the whole the representative thought 
it was appropriate for staff to nominate themselves 
for training, because it gave them more control 
and left them less subject to the influence of 
managers. However, there was the possibility that 
sales assistants who had not been identified as 
potential managers would lack the confidence to 
put themselves forward. Some managers would 
encourage staff to identify their ov/n training 
needs, but others would not, and some individuals 
might be overlooked. 

In general, training provided by the company was 
good for those who received it. It would be 
available for the most part to those going for 
promotion. So some full-time sales assistants were 
at risk of being neglected, and part-time staff 
certainly were disadvantaged because nothing 
was offered them outside their own stores. 

The representative thought response to training 
was strongly influenced by the manager's attitude. 
If he or she were keen, and encouraged staff to 
train, the staff themselves tended to be enthusias- 
tic. Without a lead from their managers they might 
undervalue it. 

9» Evaluation 

9*1 Training Provision in General 

Training in this company is directed from head- 
quarters with responsibility for training in 
branches being that of bianch managers. Man- 
agers are supported in this responsibility in three 



ways: by receiving training themselves, by provi- 
sion of information and material for use in training 
supplied by headquarters, and through support 
offered at regional and area level. 

The strength of this approach is that it services all 
branches. Moreover personal contacts between 
branch managers and regional personnel and 
training staff, and with branch managers who 
have responsibility for training in their area, allow 
for information both on training needs and level of 
training activity to be communicated to head- 
quarters. The role of the regional managers, who 
are involved in headquarters training provision, 
while also carrying out visits to the field, are 
critical in this respect. 

The effectiveness of the whole approach, however, 
ultimately depends upon the motivation and 
competence of the branch manager. If he or she 
is enthusiastic about training and delivers it well in 
branches, all staff will benefit; but in the absence 
of such commitment staff are likely to suffer. 
Headquarters personnel with responsibility for 
training would acknowledge that such weak- 
nesses at branch level could be dealt with more 
effectively if they had more resources at area and 
regional level. 

The shortcomings of the system as far as part-time 
staff are concerned were pointed out above by the 
union representative (Section 8). While part-time 
staff work approximately 60 per cent of opening 
hours, they constitute more than 80 per cent of the 
people actually employed in branches. 

9.2 Management Trainee Scheme 

This scheme is at an early stage. It will be some 
time before the company can carry out a full 
evaluation, though on-going monitoring is being 
done. 

Its design is in accordance with good practice by 
current UK standards, relating as it does knowl- 
edge and understanding developed during ses- 
sions away from the job to practice in the 
workplace through projects relevant to that work- 
place. The requirement to identify and carry out a 
suitable project places responsibility for learning 
on the trainee, who is able to take account of his 
or her personal training needs at the same time as 
directing the project to activity which can benefit 
the workplace. When it occurs the branch 
manager's interest and involvement is an addi- 
tional benefit. It would be desirable for all 
managers to make this type of contribution. 

9*3 Transferability 

All positive features of this company's training 
provision are transferable to retail companies with 
branch organization. The key aspect appears to 
be employment of staff who have training 
responsibilities both at headquarters and branch 
level. In a company with larger branches training 
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in training skills and other support for training 
would have to be provided for departmental 
heads and/or supervisors as well as for the 
branch manager. 

Training which integrates learning off the job with 
project or other activity in the workplace is 
possible in principle for all workplaces. It requires 
the resources to develop or make use of an 
integrated training package, access to suitable 
training off the job, and the availability of senior 
stcff, preferably in the workplace or alternatively 
through visits, to supervise trainees' learning on 
the job. 

APPENDIX 1 

Continuation Training Topics 

• Customer Care 

- Selling skills 

- Establishing customers' need 

- Feature and benefit analysis 

- Related sales 

- Dealing with complaints 

- Questioning a».J listening techniques 

- Telephone techniques and communication 

- Wrapping the merchandise 

- Creating the right impression 

- Customer relations 

- Knowing your customer 

• Law 

- Trades Description Act 

- Sales of Goods Act 

- Price indications policy 

- Health and Safety 

• Health and Safety 

- Accident procedure (including reporting) 

- Accident prevention 

- Emergency evacuation and fire prevention 

- Looking after yourself 

- First Aid 

- Lifting 

- Wiring a plug 

- Bomb/incendiary devices 

• Product Knowledge 

- Washing instructions 

- Features of different fabrics 

- Sizes 

- Measuring and estimating sizes 

- Trousers 

- Jackets 

- Knitwear 

- Accessories 

- Denim 

- Co-ordinating the look 

- Why product knowledge? 

• Admin and Stock take 

- Re-evaluation (104 system) 

- Checking off deliveries 

- Stockroom layout 



- POS reductions (102a) 

- Stocktake prep. 

• Epos 

- Refunds and exchanges 

- Cash and paper handling 

• Display and Visual Merchandising 

- Using the equipment 

- Preparing for a promotion 

- Pre -retail 

- Product co-ordination 

- Windows 

- Creating the right environment 

- Housekeeping 

- BPR 

- Using the Visual Merchandising Manual 

• Security and Stocklosses 

- Causes of stockloss 

- Branch awareness 

- Stockloss prevention 

- Using security systems 

- Apprehending shoplifters 

- Theft 

- Fitting room control 

- Personal safety 

- Branch security standard instructions 

• Benefits and Conditions 

- Know your payslip 

- Appraisals 

- Holiday Entitlement and Sickness Entitlement 

- Continuation Training 

- Use of Searscard 

- Pension and share scheme 

• General Awareness 

- Role of: Buying and Merchandising 

Information Services 
Distribution Centre 
Personnel and Training 
Finance 

Retail Operations 

Audit and Security 

Area and Regional Management 

Team 

Marketing 

• Point of Sale 

- Transax 

- Fraud at Point of Sale 

- Customer care including wrapping 

- Floor Limits 

- Till disciplines 

- What's this button for? 

• Business Awareness 

- What is profit and contribution 

- Cost control 

Energy conservation 
Cost of time 
Controllable costs 

- Company mission statement and my job 
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• External Sessions 

- Crime Prevention Officer 

- Fire Brigade 

- Trading Standards Officer 

APPENDIX 2 

Management Trainees' Course 



Objective 

To develop the necessary knowledge, skills and personal qualities of the 
delegates to equip them for a potential first management appointment to a 
medium branch within 12 months. 



Course Content 

Module 1 - Commercial Awareness 
Retailing Today 
Marketing and Selling 
Money Management 
Management Style 
Management Skills 

Module 2 - Personal Effectiveness 

Managing Yourself 
Managing Others 
Presentation Skills 

Module 3 - Financial Awareness 
Profit and Loss 
Budgetary Control 
Cost Control 
Compiling a Budget 
Branch Performance Report 

Module 4 - Managing People 

Personnel and Payroll Administration 
Staff Development and Training 
Assessment and Improvement at Work 

Module 5 - Preparation for Management 

Influencing Branch Performance 
Merchandising Policy 
Health & Safety at Work 
Audit, Security and Administration 
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1 . The Society 

1.1 Nature of the Society and its 
History 

The Society is a member of the national Coopera- 
tive Movement which has member societies 
throughout the UK. Compared with other such 
societies it is medium-sized. Like all societies it is 
owned by its members, who each (we an equal 
vote on Society business regardless of the number 
of shares owned. Membership is open to anyone. 
Profits are distributed to the members through a 
dividend stamp scheme and various other promo- 
tions. The main purpose of the Society is to offer a 
service to members and customers. (In practice the 
two are often the same people.) 

The movement began in Rochdale in the north of 
England in 1 844, and the case study Society was 
founded in 1861 in the east of the country. Its first 
department store was opened in 1874, and 
during the 1870s and 1880s it opened village 
stores throughout the county in which it is based. 

Many of those stores are still open, but in the 
meantime the Society has developed many 
additional interests including ownership of petrol 
stations', car dealerships, dairy depots, funeral 
departments, and travel agents. 

The Society has doubled in size since 1979 as a 
result of taking over a cooperative on the edge of 
the county border, acquiring a major motor 
dealership and petrol stations, and some addi- 
tional chemists. It is the third most profitable 
cooperative in the UK. It owns property on which 
it makes an income. With approximately 2000 
employees, the Society is the third largest employ- 
er in the county, outnumbered only by the county 
council and one engineering firm. 

Retail turnover in 1991 - including those opera- 
tions outside this study's scope ~ was £141 m. 

The activities with which this study are concerned 
relate to 47 food stores, 12 chemists and 3 
department stores. These are distributed through- 
out the county and in a few locations outside it, 
covering a region of approximately 2500 square 
miles. Outlets range in size from those employing 
only 2 or 3 people to large supermarkets of 
20,000 square feet upwards (1800 sq.m.) em- 
ploying more than 100 people. 

1.2 Current Marketing Strategy 

Since 1979 7 small village stores have been 
closed. The Society is in the process of updating 
and modernizing the remaining 47, a process 
which began three years ago. Many of them now 
open from 8 a.m. until 8 p.m., and eventually this 
will be true for all. In order to achieve this the 
number of part-timers, in practice women, em- 
ployed for only a few hours each week is 
increasing. Some work as few as 6 hours. 



Of the three department stores one is brand new. It 
comprises both a major food store and a large 
non-food store, plus outlets which are rented out to 
other companies. In an agreement with the local 
council over the use of land rhe Society built a 
health centre on the same site. 

Computerization is proceeding steadily. At present 
there is a mainframe computer for the food stores, 
which will make it possible to have automatic 
stock-taking and bar coding. EPOS and laser 
scanning are being introduced. Stock systems are 
already computerized for electrical goods, furnish- 
ings and gardening, but there are no plans to 
bring in scanning within the department stores. 

1.3 Role of the Union 

Until recently there was 100 per cent union 
membership, but since the change in government 
legislation which requires employees to be 
informed that they have the right to choose 
whether to join, membership has declined: it is 
now between 70 and 75 per cent. Subscriptions 
are rising as membership declines, and the weekly 
cost deters some people, especially part-timers. 

Wages and conditions are negotiated at national 
level through the Cooperative Employers' Associa- 
tion and USDAW. The union is represented 
nationally on the National Training Committee, 
which sets training policy for the cooperative 
movement as a whole. There is no union involve- 
ment at local level in decisions about training. 

2. Occupational Structure and Numbers 
Employed 

2.1 Company Structure 

The Society is governed by a President and a 
Board of Directors, of whom six are men and four 
women. The most senior operational staff are the 
Chief Executive Officer, a Deputy Chief Executive 
Officer and a Financial Controller. Senior man- 
agers have the designation of controller. 

The Society's retail employment structure is as 
follows. 

Chief Officers 

Controllers for rood and Non-Food, 
Motor Group, Dairies, Personnel 

Controllers/Buyers for Hardware, Fashion, 
Chemists etc., 
new store openings 

Store Managers 

Departmental Managers 

2.2 Numbers Employed 

Tables 2.1 and 2.2 show the total numbers 
employed in retail at the end of April 1992. Of 
these between 30 and 40 people are employed 



centrally in an executive or management role, and 
there are 46 food store managers. Details of the 
number of departmental managers and super- 
visory staff are not available. 

There are almost twice as many female as male 
employees. The age profile for men and women is 
very similar, with about a quarter of staff in the 
youngest age group. 

Among sales and warehouse staff there are 
currently five grades: sales assistant, senior sales 
assistant, specialist sales assistants, butchers, and 
warehouse staff. The number of butchers has 
declined in recent years as separate butchers' 
shops have been closed down to be replaced 
by butchers" departments in stores. Delicatessen 
departments have increased in importance by 
comparison. 

2.3 Part-Time Employment 

While no figures are available, the extent of part- 
time working has increased in recer.t years. The 
trend has been encouraged by the longer opening 
hours - 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. - of the village stores. 



The hours between 5 and 8 p.m. are worked 
exclusively by part-timers, mostly women, and 
some of them work only 6 hours per week: Table 2.2 

Women constitute the majority of part-time 
employees - almost half of them being part-time • 
- while only about 15 per cent of men are part- 
time. Women part-timers are almost 90 per cent of 
all those employed part-time. 

Opportunities to work at managerial level as a 
part-timer are limited because it is thought 
necessary to have full-timers at that level. 
However, store managers in the village stores 
which are open 70 hours per week cannot be at 
work for all those hours, and in practice part- 
timers sometimes stand in for the manager. 

2.3.1 Male and Female Employment 

Among sales staff between 80 and 85 per cent 
are women. Of the 46 food store managers 24 
are women, but within the department stores the 
majority of buyers are men. There are only 3 
women among the 30/40 headquarters manage- 
rial staff. 



Table 2.1 Distribution of Retail Employees 1992 



Age Group 


Male 


Femal 


e 


Total 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


16-25 


208 


26.5 


323 


24.2 


531 


25.0 


26-40 


271 


34.6 


467 


35.0 


738 


34.0 


41-65 


289 


36.9 


542 


40.6 


831 


39.2 


65+ 


16 


2.0 


4 


0.2 


20 


1.0 


Total 


784 


100.0 


| 1336 


100.0 


2120 


100.0 



Table 2.2 Distribution of Full and Part-Time Employment 1992 



No. Hours 
Worked 



8 

9-15 
16-29 
30 + 



Total 



Male 



No. 



55 
33 
30 
666 



784 



% 



7.0 
4.2 
3.3 
84.9 



100.0 



Female 



No. 



146 
261 
449 
480 



% 



1336 



10.9 
19.5 
36.0 
33.6 

100.0 



Total 



No. 



201 
294 
479 
1146 



% 



9.5 
13.9 
22.6 
54.0 



2120 100.0 



2.4 Ethnic Minority Employment 

The local ethnic minority population is very small, 
and consequently only a few members of ethnic 
minorities are employed. In connection with the 
Society's equal opportunities policy each new 
employee is asked to complete a form stating his 
or her ethnic origin. 

A statement of the Society's policy is included in 
the Induction Workbook which each employee 
receives. It includes reference to disability as well 
as gender and ethnic origin. 

3. Conditions 

3.1 Opening Hours 

Department store and chemists' opening hours are 
9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., country stores have a 
1 2 hour day as described above, and larger food 
stores also open late several nights each week. 
The cooperative movement nationally is opposed 
to Sunday trading so long as it remains illegal on 
the statute book. None of the Society's shops were 
opened on a Sunday during ihe period before 
Christmas 1991 when many shops in the UK did 
open. 

3.2 Rates of Pay 

Wages are paid under national rates for all 
cooperative societies. Currently weekly pay at 
the adult rate for 18 years plus, which takes into 
account unsocial hours, is as follows: 



sales assistants 
senior sales assistants 
specialist sales assistants 
warehouse staff 
butchers 



£123.79 
£126.87 
£134.85 
£137.41 
£141.63 



Based on a 39 hour working week, this represents 
an hourly rate between £3.17 and £3.63. The 
Wage Council minimum as from 1st April 1991 
was £2.995. 



has been paid the same rate as a sales assistant 
selling cameras and other hi-tech equipment. The 
purpose of the job evaluation is to vary the basis 
on which individuals are paid according to the 
nature of their responsibilities. There will still be 
five pay bands, but in total they will cover 35 
different job descriptions instead of five broad 
categories. The union, the manager and employee 
will each have a role in deciding which job 
description the individual's job best approximates 
to. 

The new pay bands have still to be negotiated. 



3.3 Holidays 

After one year's service holiday entitlement is 21 
days, after 3 years 23 days, and after 5 years 25 
days. 



4. Recruitment 

4.1 Recruitment and Selection of Sales 
Assistants 

The main source of full-time sales staff is the 
Government sponsored Youth Training scheme, for 
which there are currently 25 retail places across 
the county. The Society has a policy of recruiting 
only the number of youth trainees for whom they 
will be able to provide permanent jobs. Because 
of the recession, numbers have fallen from those of 
two or three years ago when there were 150, of 
which 50 were retail places. 

There is no requirement for youth trainees to have 
particular school leaving qualifications. They are 
judged initially on their application form and letter 
of application, and then take a basic literacy and 
numeracy test. At the interview the interviewers do 
not have access to information about the candi- 
date's test results, and concentrate on assessing 
their potential for progression to higher grades. 

Sales staff are also recruited through job centres 
and by newspaper advertisement, and applicants 
with previous relevant experience are preferred. 



Staff must work 9 hours a week before they have a 
permanent contract, and only employees working 
at least 9 hours have holiday entitlement. Those 
working 1 6 hours and above receive benefits 
comparable to those for full-timers. Part-time 
hourly rates are the same for full and part-timers 
regardless of the number of hours worked. The 
Society currently has a policy to limit the number 
of hours worked to around 1 7 per week wherever 
possible, because it means that National Insur- 
ance contributions from employer and employee 
can be avoided. 

The national cooperative movement, with the 
participation of the unions, is currently involved 
in a job evaluation scheme. To date a shelf-filler 
O 



4.2 Recruitment and Progression of 
Supervisors and Managers 

In the last four years the Society has recruited 5 
managers from external sources for its larger food 
stores. All other store managers were recruited 
internally. 

Youth trainees are selected with the potential for 
management, and currently 6 managers or 
deputies originate from this source. Many more 
are now supervisors or senior sales assistants. 

A recent survey of training needs led to the 
conclusion that more training should be done in- 
house to prepare sales assistants for promotion, 
and a training programme at three levrls is under 



way at present to improve the numbers of people 
suitable for promotion to senior sales assistant, 
supervisor and manager. 

4.3 Turnover 

While the number of vacancies has fallen because 
of the recession, staff turnover in qeneral is not 
high. Particularly on the non-food side many staff 
give very long service. A disadvantage is that 
there are consequently few opportunities for 
promotion. 

Higher staff turnover within food stores has 
provided opportunities for youth trainees. 

5. Training 

5.1 Structure of Personnel and Training 
Department 

Staffing of the department comprises the Personnel 
Controller, the Employment Services Manager and 
the Training Services Manager, plus two full-time 
training instructors. The managers have responsi- 
bility for initiating and developing training policy, 
and liaise with the Personnel Controller. 

In addition to his personnel functions the Employ- 
ment Services Manager takes responsibility for 
Youth Training. The Training Services Manager is 
responsible for all other aspects of training. Both 
managers visit stores frequently in order to set up 
and monitor training provision. 

The Society has four training centres in different 
locations. All are thoroughly used. 

5.2 Costs of Training 

In 1991 /92 costs of training were approximately 
£ 1 60,000, which represents 1.13 per cent of the 
wages bill of £ 1 4, 1 34,000. 

The total comprises the salaries of staff in the 
training department - approximately £60,000 - 
and costs of external courses, external trainers, 
books, materials and certification fees. No 
calculation is made of the costs of trainees' time 
away from the job, and no cost/benefit analysis 
of training has been carried out. 

No overall training budget is set. The Training 
Services Manager has discretion over the services 
she buys in, and passes invoices to the finance 
department. Decisions about the number of staff in 
the training department are made by the Personnel 
Controller by reference to recommendations from 
the Training and Employment Services Managers. 

5.3 Identification of Training Needs 

Until recently training needs have been assessed 
only informally, but in 1991 the Society nego 
Hated with the local TEC (Training and Enterprise 
Council) for a 50 per cent subsidy towards the cost 
of employing a consultant to carry out a formal 
appraisal of training needs 



The consultant interviewed 40 staff at all levels of 
the company and held extended discussions with 
personnel and training staff about the Society's 
structure and future needs. In particular he 
compared the role of the supervisor with that of 
supervisors elsewhere. 

He recommended that promotion from sales 
assistant to more senior positions should be based 
on prior training, rather than informally and 
without training as in the past. Details of the 
training being provided as a result of these 
recommendations are given in Section 6. 

5.4 Training for Sales Staff 

The Society and training department set consider- 
able emphasis on induction. With an increase in 
the number of part-time staff, and the wide spread 
of store locations, it became impossible to get 
them all to training centres for induction. So the 
department has developed an Open Learning 
Induction Workbook which includes various forms 
and checklists for the trainee to complete and 
return to headquarters during stages of his or her 
first month at work. The intention is that the local 
manager should ensure that the open learning 
pack is completed, though it is recognized that 
some managers take more trouble over this than 
others. 

Training is provided for all staff when a new store 
is opened covering such subjects as customer 
care, till training and food hygiene. 

All staff working with food are required to do 
training leading to the Food Hygiene Certificate 
on an external course. Titles of other courses for 
which sales assistants are eligible are given in the 
Appendix. 

Training ieading to the NRTC Retail Certificate, 
originally introduced for Youth Trainees, has now 
been made available to sales staff, including some 
part-timers, in the largest department store, in a 
large supermarket and also for staff working in 
chemists. The request came from staff, who 
realised that youth trainees were learning more 
about the job than they knew themselves. It is 
hoped eventually to make it available to staff in all 
stores. The training department are satisfied that 
the Certificate's content meets the Society's needs, 
while both the training and the achievement of the 
Certificate at Level 2 has motivated staff, including 
those who have been employed in the Society for 
many years. Sales have improved. 

While the Certificate provides a structure for basic 
training of youth trainees, it amounts to an 
opportunity for continuing training for established 
staff. The main emphasis is on assessment of 
competence on the job, but some off-the-job 
training may also be necessary either at a training 
centre or through use of open learning materials 
under the supervision of training department staff 
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5.5 Training for Supervisors and 
Managers 

A variety of courses are open to managers, as 
listed in the Appendix. These include a series of 
open learning packages, 34 titles in total, which 
cover such subjects as merchandising and cost 
control, legal aspects of retailing, information 
technology subjects, instructional techniques, and 
management of different specialist areas. 

The techniques of instruction course lasts two days 
and gives preparation on how to give training on 
the job. The assessor training programme is 
related to the Retail Certificate. In order to assess 
progress towards the Certificate in-house it is 
necessary to have trained assessors. Thirty 
managers and supervisors have received nation- 
ally recognized training for the purpose. 

Managers are also eligible to attend short courses 
run at Stanford Hall, the National Cooperative 
Movement's college, which is both a management 
training and conference centre. In practice 
courses for dairy and funeral management are 
most commonly used, though the one on super- 
market management might also be used if the 
Society's own in-house programme were too full to 
provide an equivalent course. 

The current management trainee programme is 
described in the next section. 

5.6 Future Training Needs 

Further analysis of training needs will depend on 
the evaluation of the new training programme - 
described in the next section. The consultant who 
carried out the identification of needs will do an 
evaluation, as will the training department itself. 
The question to be considered is whether the new 
training programme is meeting the Society's 
needs, as identified, and also the needs of those 
who have participated in the programme. 

6. A Recent Innovation in Training 

As a result of the training needs analysis described 
in 5.3 a training programme at three levels <ias 
been developed for senior sales assistants, for 
supervisors, and for career managers. 

The senior sales assistant programme is for those 
recognised by their managers to have the 
potential to become supervisors. It involves study 
of five open learning units, attendance at three 
workshops, and carrying out of a work-based 
assignment. Units achieved at this level can 
contribute to accreditation for a nationally recog- 
nised qualification in supervisory skills. Eight 
assistants are currently taking part in the pro- 
gramme. 

A similar form of training provision - open 
learning, plus workshops and a work-based 
assignment - is offered at the next stage, which 
gives successful candidates the qualification in 

O 



supervisory skills. This is also equivalent to the 
third level of the Retail Certificate. Sixteen 
members of staff are involved. Supplementary to 
this programme is training for managers to enable 
them to carry out assessment of supervisory skills 
for the candidates. 

In both cases carrying out of the assignment 
requires the involvement of the workplace man- 
ager. One recent assignment involved a time and 
costs analysis of sales of a particular type of travel 
ticket. The trainee discovered that financially it 
was not worth while. The service has been 
discontinued, saving the Society £ 1 m. in one year. 

The third level of training is for those who are 
already managers and who wish to progress to 
more senior positions. This involves using open 
learning material provided by a prestigious 
national management centre. Eight managers 
are taking part in the programme. 

7. Visit to a Store 

7.1 Nature of the Store and Staffing 

The outlet in question is a retail centre with a 
supermarket and furniture store under one roof. 
Also on the site are concessions for a coffee shop 
and a garden centre. The following account of 
staffing and training relates to the supermarket 
only. 

The centre is an out of town site on the outskirts of 
the county town. Opened two years ago it is 
regarded as a flagship store for the Society. 
Turnover for the supermarket in 1991 was just 
under £9m. 

Job roles of the 126 staff at the time of the visit 
were as follows: (Table p. 76) 

The store is organized on a three shift system, 
morning, afternoon and evening. The majority of 
part-time staff are employed for up to 17 hours per 
week, to avoid costs of National Insurance 
contributions. The manager is obliged to follow 
this company policy, because there is a limit to the 
amount he is allowed to spend on wages each 
week. 



7.2 Recruitment and Training 

When the store was opened both initial recruit- 
ment and training involved the personnel and 
training department. Fifteen hundred applicants 
were interviewed by personnel staff out of 3200 
applicants, and the store manager personally 
interviewed 500. A training programme includ- 
ing company induction, customer care and food 
hygiene was organized in advance of the open- 
ing, and all training was carried out at a training 
centre. About three quarters of the original staff 
are still at the store. 





Male 


Female 


Full -Time Part-Time 


Full-Time Part-Time 


Manager 
Deputy Manager 
Supervisors 
Sales 

Administrative 


1 
1 

3 

15 


5 

2 10 


Total 


5 15 


7 99 



Since the opening the store manager has been 
responsible for recruitment, and the organization 
of in-store training. When recruiting he looks for a 
smart appearance, pleasant manner and adapt- 
able temperament, and for the potential to 
develop. At present new entrants from this store 
go to a company training centre, which is nearby, 
for induction. 

Tho check-out supervisor trains new staff in check- 
out procedures including scanning., cash proce- 
dures, hygiene and security. She also provides 
training when necessary at the beginning of a shift 
on new procedures or promotions. 

There is no concept of continuation training as 
such on a regular basis, but various types of 
training are available which in practice are 
examples of such training. One is training in food 
hygiene, which all staff who handle food have 
attended as an external course. It is also available 
for staff who have decided to work towards the 
Retail Certificate. Again the check-out supervisor 
takes responsibility for assessment, having been 
trained for that purpose. Twelve staff originally 
volunteered to work towards the Certificate, but 
only four of those completed the Certificate. 

Two employees who were interviewed had 
achieved the Certificate, and both felt it had been 
beneficial in giving them new ideas and improv- 
ing confidence in their capabilities. Training had 
been provided through activity . in the store 
supplemented by the use of open learning 
materials. One of these employees had also 
attended a course on food hygiene and another 
on first aid. A check-out operator had attended a 
one day course in food hygiene, which she 
thought was very worthwhile. She was unaware 
of the existence of the Retail Certificate. 

In general employees were appreciative of the 
training they had received and saw it as relevant 
to their work. 



7.3 Training for Supervisors 

The store manager has trained to be an assessor 
on the course for supervisors which leads to a 
nationally recognized qualification. In addition to 
providing assessment of competence on the job, 
he saw his role as encouraging trainees to ask 
questions, to think for themselves, and to under- 
take self-appraisal. 

Two of the employees who were interviewed and 
had completed the Retail Certificate, were now 
undertaking the supervisor training. Both were 
part-time, one working 30 hours a week and the 
other 24. So far they had attended only one 
training day and received some of the open 
learning materials, so were not in a position to 
comment on the value of the training. One was 
going to do an assignment on what the store's 
strategy should be when a rival company opened 
nearby in the near future.. She expressed some 
apprehension about her ability to find time each 
week to do study, which was expected to take 
between 5 and 8 hours. Both employees were 
interested in the possibility of promotion into 
management, though one in her forties wondered 
if her age would be against her. However, she 
thought the training would be relevant if she 
eventually started her own business, which was a 
possibility. 



8. Union Point of View 

8*1 Company Level Involvement 

There was no forum at which the union could raise 
and discuss training issues, though it was 
represented on the health and safety committee, 
which was supposed to meet annually. 

Union representatives discussed issues relevant to 
training at their branch meetings and, if it was 
decided to raise a subject with management, a 
letter would be written to the training and/or 
personnel managers. 
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The representative observed that the Society 
usually responded to issues which were raised, 
but that there were many aspects of policy, 
particularly on equal opportunities, which were 
not actively pursued unless the union asked for 
action. She doubted for instance whether the 
training department actually monitored responses 
on new recruits' ethnic identity, although there was 
the opportunity for employees to provide the 
information. Similarly she would have to bring 
pressure to bear to ensure that promotions were 
made fairly and with equal opportunities consid- 
erations in mind. 

Although the health and safety committee was 
supposed to meet once a year, it had not done so 
for some time. The union would have to push for it. 
The Society had now agreed to send someone on 
a three day external health and safety course after 
the union had pointed out that the one day course 
it provided itself was inadequate. 

8*1 Training Provision 

The Society was fairly active in provision of 
training, but there were various respects in which 
the union would like to see improvement. Informa- 
tion about current courses had come to the union 
representative when quite a number of them had 
already been run, so there had been no 
opportunity to comment. 

She was concerned, for instance, about the fact 
that too many courses were held at a distance 
from where employees lived. She thought more 
use could be made of training centres away from 
headquarters. Also some courses were held in the 
evenings in employees' own time. If they were 
outside the employee's town, access was almost 
impossible. In general she thought courses, which 
were for the Society's benefit, should be held in 
work time. 

Part-time staff received induction training, which 
was satisfactory. However, insufficient attention 
was given to training in how to do the job. In her 
experience it was left to those who were already 
doing the job, and they did not have time to 
devote to proper training. 

In principle she welcomed the training for senior 
sales assistants, supervisors and managers. Two 
women in her department had received manage- 
ment training, but in practice there were no 
opportunities for promotion, especially when the 
Society was recruiting managers from outside. 

9. Evaluation 

9,1 Training Provision 

In total the Society provides a considerable variety 
of training, much of it available to sales staff as 
well as to managers. The needs of part-timers 



have been taken into account in the provision of 
induction training, and they are also eligible for 
food hygiene training and training towards the 
Retail Certificate. 

Interviews with employees and with the union 
representative suggest that in practice employees 
are not always adequately informed about train- 
ing provision. There is also the possibility that 
training for management is raising expectations 
which cannot be met in practice. 

The training department managers acknowledge 
that identification of training needs and provision 
of training have to some extent been provided on 
an 'ad hoc' basis in the past. Therefore the recent 
formal training needs analysis in relation to 
promotion for management is an important and 
valuable innovation. The formal evaluation of this 
will also help the Society make its provision on a 
more systematic basis. 

Use of open learning materials to back up the 
essential knowledge aspect of the Retail Certifi- 
cate has proved satisfactory for the two employees 
who have already achieved it. The materials are 
being used ! / 27 employees currently working 
towards the qualification. The training department 
and the supermarket manager identified the 
commitment and support of local managers as a 
key element in the success of such packages, 

9.2 Transferability 

Subject to the proviso just made, use of open 
learning appears to be particularly appropriate 
for a company with widely scattered branches, 
especially when many of them are in country 
districts. 

The fact that the Society decided to bring in a 
consultant to carry out training needs analysis 
illustrates the fact that even some larger employers 
may lack the skills and/or the confidence to carry 
out such tasks. This implies the need for such skills 
to be available externally and perhaps, as in this 
case, the provision of public subsidy to help pay 
for them, 

APPENDIX 

Courses open to all staff, including sales 
Assistants 

Food Hygiene 

- Basic 

- Intermediate 

- Advanced 

Health and Safety at Work 

- Basic 

Chub Fire Extinguisher 
Computer Course 
Retail Certificate 
Customer Care 
Selling Skills 




Courses for Managers or those prepar- 



Techniques of Instruction 
Senior Sales Assistants programme 
Assessor Training 
Open Learning 
Management Seminars 
Co-operative College Courses 



ing for Management 
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1 « The Company 

1«1 Nature of Business and Clientele 

The company is a single outlet pharmacy situated 
in the small shopping centre of a large publicly 
owned housing estate in a town in the North West 
of England. The estate was built around 1970, 
most of the inhabitants coming there from a 
nearby major conurbation to be rehoused. The 
shopping centre, including the pharmacy a 
community centre and a medical centre were all 
established as part of the original plan. 

A pharmacy has two functions: to dispense forms 
of medication as prescribed by a doctor and 
supplied at a fixed charge under Government 
regulations; and to sell non-prescribed medicines 
and other chemist's goods over the counter on a 
normal retail basis. Under regulations for the 
dispensing of prescriptions a fully qualified 
pharmacist must always be on the premises. In 
the case of this and many other companies the 
owner is a pharmacist. She manages the dispens- 
ing side of the business according to Government 
regulations, and must also make a financial 
success of the enterprise as a whole if she and 
her employees are to stay in business. 

Many customers are old aged pensioners and 
there is a high level of unemployment on the 
estate. Both oensioners and the unemployed are 
entitled to Government subsidy on medical 
prescriptions: about 75 per cent of the phar- 
macy's customers are in this position. There are 
also a few customers from outside the estate. The 
owner and her staff know the majority of their 
customers by name. Some come in for a chat or a 
cup of tea. The owner describes her customers as 
a good cross section of that part of the population 
with no money. They are ( in a colloquial phrase 
meaning the people on whom life itself depends) 
'the salt o f the earth'. Most of them are highly 
appreciative of the service the pharmacy gives. 



1.2 5cale of Operations and Recent 
Developments 

The owner worked as a pharmacist for about ten 
years under the previous owner. When he retired 
in 1 985 she and her husband bought the business, 
and she manages it, her husband owning and 
managing another pharmacy elsewhere in the 
town. When the owner took over, the accountant 
advised her that there was no scope for growth. 
However, since that time the number of people 
employed in the pharmacy has doubled, to 12 at 
present, and currently gross annual turnover is 
around £250,000." The owner puts that success 
down to good general management, on the retail 
side being aware of what customers will see as 
good value for money, and on the dispensing side 
having good stock control. 

About four years ago information about all 
dispensing stock was computerized, and the 
pharmacy is directly linked to the drugs company 
which provides all supplies. The quantity of other 
transactions does not justify the introduction of 
EPOS. The skills required to input information onto 
the computer and interpret the information it 
provides are similar to those required for the 
operation of EPOS. Because all staff have direct 
access to this system and all the information it 
holds, they probably have a wider appreciation of 
its benefits and how to make best use of it, than 
would shop assistants dealing with an EPOS 
system only at point of sale. 

2. Numbers Employed and Working 
Environment 

There are 12 staff in total employed in the 
following capacities and at the times shown, (see 
Table below) 

When the part-time pharmacists are at work the 
owner can attend to business demands outside the 
dispensary. In general the owner has a preference 
for full-time assistants in order to provide con- 
tinuity of service, but a part-time assistant is 
employed in the afternoons, which is the busier 
time of day. Saturday staff stand in for the full-time 
assistants, who do not work on Saturdays. 





Pharmacists 


Dispensing 
Technicians 


Pharmacy /Dispensing 
Assistants 


Full -Time 


1 (the owner) 


1 


3 


Part-Time 


1 (4 mornings) 
1 (2 days) 


1 (6 hours daily) 


1 (afternoons) 
3 (Saturdays only) 


Total 


3 


2 


7 



3 Of which approximately 90 per cent is on the dispensing side. According to the National Pharmaceutical 
Association this is high; on average about 70 per cent of pharmacies' business is on the dispensing side. 
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All staff are female and none is a member of an 
ethnic minority. 

The dispensing technicians work exclusively in the 
dispensary preparing prescriptions under the 
pharmacist's supervision. The assistants work both 
behind the counter selling a range of goods 
Including proprietary medicines, and in the 
dispensary giving help to the pharmacist and 
technicians. 

In practice some assistants work primarily in one 
area rather than the other, but all are expected to 
be able to work in both areas. As far as the retail 
counter work is concerned it is important that all 
assistants are aware of the ways in which 
customers are likely to describe symptoms on 
which they want advice, and of the active 
ingredients used in over the counter remedies. 
Assistants also need to be aware of the chemical 
composition and possible side effects in the use of 
such items as hair colourings and perms, and 
baby products. 

The employer and employees work together as a 
team to provide high standards of service both in 
the shop and in the dispensary. The fact that they 
are all women, mostly with domestic responsibil- 
ities of which they must also take account for the 
organization of their working lives, probably 
helps to unite them as a group. High value is 
placed or. working cooperatively both io solve 
workplace problems and to meet the needs of 
individual members, and on working as a team for 
the good of the community. 

None of the employees is a member of a union. 

3. Conditions 

3*1 Opening Hours 

Normal opening hours for Monday to Saturday 
are 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. The shop is closed for an 
hour at lunchtime. In addition the pharmacy is 
required under Government regulations and a rota 
system organized among all pharmacies in the 
locality, 4 to be open for additional hours one 
Sunday in eight and one week in eight. The 
pharmacy is also required to take its turn at being 
open on public holidays. All staff except Saturday 
staff take their turn at working the extra hours 
required under these arrangements. The owner is 
as flexible as possible on staff's working hours, 
taking into account their family commitments. 

3.2 Rates of Pay 

Pay is based on rates for those employed in 
pharmacies and chemists as recommended by the 
National Joint Industry Committee (NJICj compris- 
ing pharmacy employers' organizo!ions and the 
main retail union USDAW. Th*j hourly rate is 



rounded up to the nearest 50p. In practice this is 
similar to the rates set by the Wages Council for 
the retail sector. Dispensing technicians are paid 
at a higher rate - 50p more per hour. The sector 
does not have its own pension scheme for 
employees. 

Part-time employees' pay and conditions are fully 
pro rata. 

3.3 Holidays and Time in Lieu 

In addition to statutory holidays all staff have 21 
days' holiday per year, and two who hold keys for 
the shop in case of emergency have an extra- five 
days. Staff receive time in lieu for the additional 
hours they work to meet the rota requirements. 

The task of scheduling staff to meet these 
requirements and also to ensure that a qualified 
pharmacist is always available is very complex. 
Nonetheless staff also receive time in lieu for hours 
spent on training outside normal working hours. 

4* Recruitment and Progression 

Recruitment of staff has been done to date entirely 
through word of mouth, potential new employees 
being recommended by existing employees or by 
other pharmacists with whom the owner is 
acquainted. The owner has considerable confi- 
dence in her employees' judgment of who will be 
suitable. She invites the applicant for an interview, 
which in practice involves showing the newcomer 
around the shop and observing her response and 
comments. What she is looking for is a person 
with a smart appearance, who is helpful, pleas- 
ant, not shy, eager to learn, and willing to fit in 
with others. She tries to judge the applicant's 
general level of intelligence, but is not concerned 
with formal qualifications. Most employees have 
had some relevant experience, either working in a 
chemist's before or some other kind of retailing. 

Subject to employees' willingness to train, the 
cwner likes to offer assistants the opportunity to 
become dispensing technicians. She is also willing 
to offer this opportunity to part-timers because 
staff usually prefer part-time work because of 
domestic responsibilities: as their children get 
older they will want to work longer hours and 
eventually become full-time. Several staff have 
progressed in this way from part to full-time work, 
and three have undertaken or are following 
technician training. The decision to employ a 
part-timer, however, is always taken primarily 
because of the needs of the business. 

Staff turnover is low. All full-time staff have been 
with the company three years or mote. One of the 
Saturday staff - a 19 year old - has been with the 



This is to ensure that menbers of the public can get access to prescriptions outside normal opening hours. 
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company four years. Having be.en trained by the 
owner she has just left to take up a full-time post 
with the owner's husband. 

5* The External Training Provider - the 
National Pharmaceutical Association 

5*1 The National Pharmaceutical 
Association (NPA) 

Formal training within the pharmacy is based on 
materials and courses supplied by the NPA to its 
members. The Association is an employers' 
organization representing about 10,000 pharma- 
cies within the UK. The majority of members are 
independents with between one and five outlets, 
and there are a few larger multiples. It is estimated 
that there are about 1700 other relevant busi- 
nesses outside the Association, including two 
major multiples. The majority of pharmacies 
within the cooperative retail movement are 
members. 

The Association provides a range of services for its 
members, both financial and representational, 
and among comparable employers' organiza- 
tions has a well developed training service. 
Courses are provided for pharmacy and medicine 
counter assistants, 5 for dispensing technicians, 
and for pharmacists. 

5*2 Training for Pharmacy Assistants 

Staff Training Manual 

As guidance for training on the job the NPA 
provides a Staff Training Manual which consists of 
a series of information leaflets on 60 topics 
divided into 4 sections: 

• Basic for training on topics such as sale of 
medicines and health and safety; 

• Product on topics ranging from aches and 
pains to vitamins and tonics; 

• Sales dealing with different aspects of selling 
including dealing with customer complaints; 
and there is also a section for Supervisors* 

There is a set of task sheets involving open ended 
questions for assistants to complete as they work 
their way through the manual. When all of these 
have been completed they can be sent to the NPA, 
which awards a certificate if the task sheets meet 
their standards. The initial cost to the employer is 
£55 for the course and £11 for certification. Each 
additional trainee who completes the task sheets 
will incur a cost of £22 plus the certification fee. 

The Medicine Counter Assistants Course 

The Medicine Counter Assistants (MCA) Course 
was introduced by the NPA three years ago in 
response to the fact that sales of proprietary 
medication were increasing nationally. It aims: 



• to improve product knowledge among assis- 
tants selling non-prescribed medicines over the 
counter, 

• and to raise awareness of the relationship 
between customer symptoms and needs in 
relation to those products. 

In particular the course provides guidance op. how 
to identify customers whose needs should be 
referred to the pharmacist for further advice. 
While some of the topics covered are also 
included in the NPA Staff training Manual, the 
MCA is more selective and deals v/ith topics in 
more depth. 

The other important difference is that it is an off- 
the-job course designed to be presented in six two 
and a half hour training sessions. The course tutor 
must be a qualified pharmacist. Because most 
tutors will not have had formal instruction in 
training skills, the pack is highly structured, 
providing the tutor with step by step guidance on 
how to proceed, and a plentiful supply of 
overhead transparencies. 

The course was developed by NPA, and the costs 
of producing the pack and training materials, 
including a video, were met by a major drugs 
company. NPA pays a medical publishing and 
training company to administer the course, that is 
to provide a venue and provide equipment, 
publicise it within the locality where it is to be 
presented and deal with course applications. Fees 
per person are £90. 

Other Courses 

Until now the NPA has also offered one day off- 
the-job training courses for pharmacy assistants 
on selling, merchandising and product knowl- 
edge. These are to be discontinued because 
wholesalers and manufacturers offer similar 
courses free as a kind of PR activity. 

5*3 Training for Dispensing Technicians 

Dispensing technicians do not themselves fall 
within the retail sector, but we include brief 
information about the training which is available 
because it offers the opportunity of progression to 
retail assistants. 

The course which the NPA offers is a distance 
learning one to be carried out under the super- 
vision of a pharmacist. Costs including fees for a 
summer school are about £700, and the NPA 
expects the employer to pay these fees. While 
formal academic qualifications are desirable they 
are not a requirement; trainees should have had at 
least one year's work experience in a retail 
pharmacy. 



5 Within larger pharmacies a distinction may be made between the job of a pharmacy assistant who sells a very 
wide range of product, and a medicine counter assistant who specialises in sales of over the counter medicines. 
In the case study company no distinction is made. 



5,4 Courses for Pharmacists 

The NPA offers pharmacists a distance learning 
pack in business management comprising three 
modules: The Law; Marketing; and Dealing wjth 
People. Each module takes approximately 25 
hours of study, and the NPA issues a completion 
certificate for course work which has been 
completed appropriately. The cost of the moduies 
varies between £130 and £180 depending on 
method of purchase. There is also a distance 
learning pack involving 10 hours' study about 
prescribing costs. 

Off-the-job two day courses are also available on 
basic management principles, merchandising and 
stock control, and there are also short courses on 
specialist pharmacy subjects. 

5.5. National Vocational Qualifications 

The NPA has contributed to the development of the 
NVQ for retail, the Retail Certificate, and in 
principle it is possible for assistants working in 
pharmacies to register and qualify for its award. 
However, the owner in the case study company 
knew nothing about this. 

The NPA itself is not promoting the Retail 
Certificate because it does not have the resources 
to do so; it could be promoted only at the expense 
of the courses they are already running success- 
fully. In their view the requirements the NVQ 
system demands, such as the provision of training 
in assessment for a person in me workplace - 
probably the employer - plus the costs of 
registration and external assessor visits, puts it 
beyond the resources of small employers. Thus 
while the NPA wish to see the Retail Certificate 
succeed they believe that external funding should 
be provided to make it accessible to all employers. 

6. The Pharmacy's Training Provision 

6.1 Overview 

The owner expects to provide training informally 
for all her staff both on the dispensing side of the 
work and on sales behind the counter, and more 
experienced staff help newcomers. When a new 
product comes in the owner makes a point of 
discussing it with all staff. 

The NPA Staff Training Manual has been used 
with all staff, though not all have completed all the 
task sheets. One of the longeft serving assistants 
did it on her own under the pharmacist's super- 
vision. More recently a group of staff worked 
through it together in a discussion group led by the 
owner once a week over some months. One of 
these employees received an award from the NPA 
for the best set of answers in the month they were 
submitted. 

All current employees have attended the Medicine 
Counter Assistants' Course. In addition two 
assistants attended short courses on selling and 



merchandising when the NPA was still offering 
them. It is likely that the owner will send assistants 
on manufacturers' courses covering equivalent 
subject matter in future. Experience will tell 
whether they are as satisfactory as NPA courses 
on similar subjects. 

Two employees have registered for the dispensing 
technician's course and of these one has com- 
pleted it and the other is in her second year. 
Students' work is marked by NPA tutors and both 
have done very well. One of these students was 
working oniy 4 hours a day when she started the 
course, bur although the course is meant only for 
full-time staff the owner 'bent the rules' because 
she knew the employee would work full-time in 
due course. Another assistant is now interested in 
doing the course and the owner will be happy to 
sponsor her. 

The owner herself has attended some NPA 
specialist courses and found them helpful. She 
would like in due course to do the distance 
learning course on business management. 

6.2 Costs of Training 

The costs per trainee of courses used by the 
pharmacy have been shown above. The owner 
does not set a budget for training, nor does she set 
a ceiling on the amount she is willing to spend per 
annum. The decision on whether to send a person 
on a course or-buy training materials for use within 
the pharmacy is made according to whether the 
provision on offer appears to meet a training 
need. 

6.3 Experience of the NPA Staff Train- 
ing Manual 

The owner described the Manual as very com- 
prehensive and relevant to her assistant's work. 
She saw it as a useful resource for generating 
discussion among employees and increasing their 
knowledge and understanding. Among the three 
staff interviewed two had not completed the 
Manual, and had instead been transferred to the 
MCA course. Another who had completed the task 
sheets for the NPA Staff Training Manual thought 
that the information it covered was very relevant. 
'Some of the questions could be answered by 
using your commonsense, but in other cases you 
had to do reading to answer them and this 
extended your knowledge.' However, she had 
completed the task sheets some time ago on her 
own - not in connection with recent group 
sessions - and had enjoyed the MCA course 
more because of discussion with others. 

6.4 Experience of the Medicine Counter 
Assistants' Course 

The owner ran the course with a pharmacist 
colleague. The company which administered the 
course insisted that they should have a minimum of 
15 students. All technicians and assistants (except 
Saturday staff) from the owner's pharmacy 
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attended and the remainder were recruited as a 
result of her contacting all other pharmacists in the 
area. The owner felt that she should not have had 
to do this and that the course administrators let her 
down in this respect. In the end there were 17 
participants, of whom 6 were the owner's employ- 
ees. 

She and her colleague thought the course material 
was good, they appreciated the level of instruc- 
tions for them as tutors and thought the course 
video was very appropriate. They were pleased 
by the amount and quality of discussion the course 
materials generated among the group. The owner 
has subsequently written two articles for the 
pharmacy press to publicize the course and its 
value. 

Bo'h she and her colleague found the experience 
of running the course quite stressful because they 
were unaccustomed to acting as tutors. In addition 
the owner found arranging time in lieu for all the 
staff concerned fairly onerous; it also added to the 
costs. The fact that she acted as tutor and was paid 
for that helped offset the course fees and other 
costs. 

Two assistants and a technician were asked for 
their comments. One said the main thing she had 
learned from the course was about reactions to 
different ingredients, and as a result she now 
asked customers more questions, for instance 
about other medicines they were already taking. 
Another who had enjoyed the course and the 
opportunities for discussion it provided, however 
saw it as being similar in content to the NPA 
Manual material. The technician, who said she 
was easily bored, did not feel she had learned 
much that was new. 

Having to go out again in the evening to a course 
was thought to be something of a strain after a 
day's work, but it was acceptable for a few weeks. 

7. Evaluation of Courses for Pharmacy 
Assistants 

7.1 NPA Survey 

In September 1991 the NPA carried out its own 
evaluation of the MCA course by surveying 500 
members who had sent employees on the course 
during the three years since it started. There was a 
response rate of just under 50 per cent. 

The case study pharmacy is typical of those 
responding in that the majority were single outlets 
and had annual turnover in the region of 
£200,000 - £400,000. Almost all respondents 
were owner-managers of the pharmacies sending 
staff on the course. On average two assistants had 
been sent per pharmacy. 

When asked to rank perceived benefits in order of 
importance the most popular response was 



increased assistant confidence, followed by effec- 
tive referral of customers, and increased customer 
satisfaction. 

Eighty five per cent of respondents believed the 
course was convenient for staff to get to, and 73 
per cent sto'ed a preference for an evening 
course, in seven out of ten cases staff had 
attended courses in the evening. 

Nine out of ten respondents said they would 
recommend the course to other pharmacists and 
more than 90 per cent said they would consider 
sending other staff on it. Most specific comments 
on the course were mainly very positive. 

Here are some examples illustrating different 
concerns: 

'I am too busy to organize a planned and 
structured staff training programme and welcome 
this kind of course since I believe the benefits to 
business are enormous. The effect on morale and 
team spirit are very high.' 

'Locality is the main factor - if we had more 
courses within easy reach then more would attend/ 

'Staff are very reluctant to attend training courses, 
either day or evening. I now make it a condition of 
employment whe^i taking staff on to payroll - that 
they attend at least one training course per year. 
The staff who attended the MCA course were 
reluctant to join but very enthusiastic during and 
after.' 

'Keep prices down' - comment of several. 

7*2 Evaluation of Case Study 
Company's Experience 

Both the NPA Staff Training Manual and the MCA 
provided content and structure over and above the 
training the ov/ner was likely to be able to offer 
informally, despite her enthusiastic and conscien- 
tious approach to the work itself and the develop- 
ment of her employees. 

In practice there appears to have been some 
confusion about the differences between the two 
courses, with two employees abandoning the 
broader Staff Training Manual once the MCA 
course became available. 

While employees may prefer training in a group, 
the Manual will be at its most appropriate when 
used at an early stage in the employment of a new 
recruit. Involving other employees in discussion of 
each page of content may help to maintain the 
primary learner's interest, but in order for the full 
benefits to be gained the assistant needs to 
complete the task sheets. This means that the 
employer must be prepared to supervise use of the 
Manual on a one to one basis for each new 
recruit. 



While the owner and her colleague found the task 
of tutoring the MCA course stressful, they deliv- 
ered it successfully. NPA have demonstrated it is 
possible to design a course which is satisfactory 
even when tutors are without training experience 
- as corroborated by the survey response above. 
The success of the course also depends heavily on 
the enthusiasm and commitment of employers/ 
pharmacists who run it. The NPA experience with 
this course demonstrates that such enthusiasm can 
be found amongst small employers. 

Within the case study company ass ; stants' experi- 
ence of such courses provides an introduction to 
further training as a dispensing technician for 
those who are interested in promotion and a more 
responsible job. Part-time staff benefit from the 
same training opportunities as full-timers, and the 
owner gains from having properly trained employ- 
ees and low staff turnover. 



7.3 Transferability 

Both the Staff Training Manual approach and the 
MCA course appear in principle to be transferable 
for the independent retail sector in general. 
Making this kind of provision depends upon the 
willingness and ability of employers' organiza- 
tions to organize training provision, and of 
independent employers themselves being willing 
to give time and effort to training. 

The ability of employers to train is itself a critical 
issue. The success of the NPA's highly structured 
training pack for the MCA course may be partly 
related to the fact that pharmacists are themselves 
a highly educated group of people. Employers 
without an equivalent professional background 
might lack the confidence to deliver a comparable 
off-the-job course, and would perhaps need some 
basic training as trainers. 
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1 . The Company 

1.1 Background 

Nine years ago the owners of this Health food 
shop obtained the lease of the property and 
opened the store. At that time the owners owned 
two other, health food stores which they had had 
for two years. On opening this store the owners 
decided to close the other two stores, leaving them 
with the one. The store not only sells food products 
but also vitamins, cosmetics and remedies. 

The store is situated in the centre of a good-sized 
cathedral city in the south of England and attracts 
people from a large area, and of all classes, due 
mainly to the wide range of products that the shop 
sells. The store also provides a takeaway service 
which helps to increase the range and numbers of 
people who visit the shop. People of all ages visit 
the shop. 

Turnover in 1991 was £832,000. 

1.2 Recent Developments 

Almost two years ago sales figures started to 
decrease and continued to decrease. In response 
to this decrease the owners offered two options to 
their staff: either to take a cut in hours together 
with an increase in the hourly rate of pay, or to 
stay with the same hours but without a pay rise. 
Staff opted to reduce their hours and take a pay 
rise. Since then the store's biggest competitor has 
closed down, which has meant an increase in 
custom. As a result staff hours have been 
increased but still on the higher wage. 

The main changes that have occurred over the last 
year have been changes to the range of products 
sold. For example the range of frozen rneals has 
been increased as the market for this has been 
expanding. Also the 'essential oils' range has 
been expanded dramatically due to increasing 
demand. 



2, Occupational Structure and the 
Numbers Employed 

2.1 Numbers of Full and Part-Time 
Employees 

In total there are sixteen people who work at the 
store. This includes the husband and wife (the 
owners). Apart from the owners there are five full- 
timers and nine part-timers. One of the full-timers 
is the assistant manager. 

The hours of the part-timers vary: one part-timer 
works four days a week, two work three days a 
week, five work two days a week and there is one 
Saturday girl. The days worked by part-timers are 
organised so that there is ample cover for when 
full-timers have their day off in the week, and so 
that there are enough staff to cover the busiest 
davs. for example a Wednesday. 

ERIC 



The full-timers split their days in two. They spend 
half a day working on the tili and the other half on 
the shop floor dealing with customers. Each 
member of staff is given a range of products to 
be specially responsible for. This means checking 
that there is ample stock both on the shelves and in 
stock, ensuring that all information about those 
particular products is available, and making sure 
that the products on the shelves are tidy. The 
owners believe in giving staff as much responsi- 
bility as possible in order to achieve the best 
performance. 

The most significant change in the last five years 
has been the switch from employing only part-time 
staff to employing both full-time and part-timers. 
This switch is because of a number of reasons: 
firstly continuity is very important, secondly if the 
owners wanted to go away at any time, the cost 
and effort of employing a relief manager did not 
prove worthwhile, and thirdly the store has a very 
broad customer base who enjoy seeing a familiar 
face. This can be a problem if the staff are all part- 
timers. 



2.2 Characteristics of Employees 

All of the staff are female. The owners believe on 
the basis of their experience that women do a very 
efficient job and carry out all tasks with minimum 
fuss, even the washing up! 

All of the employees tend to be from the age 
group, 30-50. The main reason for this is that on 
the whole the owners have found people of this 
age group to be more reliable. Younge' people 
have been known not to turn up for interviews, 
and, if they do succeed in getting a job, do not do 
the work properly. Another important reason for 
employing this uge group is that customers prefer 
asking advice from older staff. The owners have 
found that, on the whole, women with dependents 
who may be returning from a career break are 
very enthusiastic workers who appreciate all the 
money they earn. 

At present the store does not employ anyone from 
an ethnic minority group. This is due mainly to the 
area where the shop is based, as very few people 
from ethnic minorities live in the region. In the past 
nine years one person from an ethnic minority 
group has been employed. 



3, Conditions 

3.1 Opening Hours 

Normal shop opening hours are from 9 a.m. to 
5.30 p.m. Monday to Saturday. Staff working 
hours are based on 9 a.m. to 5.45 p.m. to allow 
15 minutes for clearing up. The shop does not 
open late any evening in the week and does not 
open on Sundays. 
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3.2 Rates of Pay 

Employees are paid the hourly rates set by the 
Wages Council for full-time and part-time work- 
ers. Full-timers, each of whom organizes a 
particular section within the store, including the 
ordering of goods, are paid an additional £20 
per week in recognition of those responsibilities. 
The assistant manager of the store earns approxi- 
mately £9000 per annum. 

In addition, every employee receives 50 pence a 
day parking allowance regardless of whether they 
drive to work or not. Staff who have obtained the 
NAHS Certificate (explained below) receive an 
additional £2 per week and those who have 
completed the NAHS Diploma receive an extra £5 
per week. 

3.3 Holidays 

All staff receive four weeks' holiday per year with 
an additional two days after five years of service. 

4. Recruitment 

All vacancies are advertised in the local news- 
paper. In the past the Job centre was used, but the 
candidates who were sent for interviews from the 
Job cenlre tended to be very unsuitable. Thus, 
although it is cheaper to use the Job centre, 
newspaper advertisements are used instead. All 
advertisements in the paper are prominently 
presented, but the address of the store is never 
put in the advertisement as, 'if people do not know 
where the shop is located then there is no way that 
the, are interested in health foods'! 

Recruitment is dealt with by the owners with no 
involvement of the assistant manager. The owners 
prefer to recruit staff who have some experience in 
health related opics. for example a part-time 
assistant who was interviewed had previously 
worked in a nursing home caring for people. 
Promotions are advertised internally, although 
having such a small number of staff they are few 
and far between. There have been opportunities in 
the past for part-time staff to be promoted to full- 
time. 

5. Training 

5.1 Opportunities and Arrangements 
for Training in General 

The induction training for new staff is carried out 
by the owner. This induction training covers: 

• Stock control 

• Product knowledge 

• Stock rotation 

• Shelf-filling 

• Till procedures 

A manual, produced by the owners themselves, is 
provided for each new member of staff which 
covers all the areas mentioned above and also 
includes fire regulations, fire drills, deliveries and 
hygiene. Every week, usually Mondays, the owner 



spends around half an hour with the staff, to check 
that every aspect of the training has been under- 
stood and to discuss any problems that may have 
arisen either from the training or on any other 
matter. Every month staff attend an in-house 
training session which can be either on a general 
subject or on a specific targeted area. All staff 
attend this training session even if they are not 
working that particular day. 

The owners, who themselves run external training 
courses for people interested in setting up their 
own Health Food shop, intend to start running a 
training course in-house whereby, once every two 
months, suppliers will come to the store and train 
the staff on their own products. The aim of this 
training is that it v/ill increase the staff's awareness 
and enable them to pass information on to 
customers with confidence. 

The owners are to install a new EPOS (Electronic 
Point of Sale) system with the aim of controlling all 
areas of work more efficiently. All staff will be 
trained on this system as it is expected that it will 
reduce workload by half. There will be no staff 
redundancies as the extra time will be spent on the 
shop floor helping customers and reducing such 
problems as shoplifting. 

5.2 External Training Provision 

The National Association of Health Stores is an 
Employers' Association which provides various 
services to its members. These services include 
training, which is also provided to non-members 
but ct a much higher cost, and a site evaluation 
service for people wanting to set up a health store. 
Membership includes Northern Ireland and cur- 
rently there are about 600 members. A condition 
of membership is that the employer conforms to 
the code of standards, of which a requirement is 
that ali staff, including part-timers and full-timers, 
receive training. 

Both the Certificate and the Diploma are open to 
members and non-members of the NAHS. The 
certificate is divided up into modules and employ- 
ers can pay for each of their employees either by 
module or in full. For the Diploma the employer 
must pay in full. The prices are as follows: (Table 
p. 91) 

5.3 The NAHS Certificate 

The Certificate course is presented in the form of 
three modules. The content of each module is as 
follows: 

Module 1 

Basic retail skills required in a store are covered 
under owner/supervisor supervision and, if this 
module is completed successfully, the candidate 
receives the Royal Society of Health (RSH) 
Essential Food and Hygiene Certificate. Comple- 
tion of the module also acts as accreditation 
towards the NAHS Certificate. 
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Prices of NAHS Training Courses 



NAHS Members 



Non Members 



Certificate: 
Payment by Module 



Module one 


£42.30 


£82.84 


Module two 


£35.25 


£62.28 


Module three 


£23.50 


£50.53 


Payment in Full 


£90.77 


£173.54 


Diploma: 


£247.93 


£376.00 



Source: IMS/NAHS 

Note: all prices include VAT at 17.5% 

Module 2 

This covers food and wholefood, and food and 
health. Again if this part of the module is 
completed successfully another RSH certificate, 
the Food and Health Certificate, is obtained in 
addition. 

Module 3 

Module 3 covers the over-the-counter aspect of 
the job, and provides natural medicines and 
dietary information. In addition, candidates may 
do a project as part of the RSH Food and Health 
Certificate. If this is completed successfully then 
candidates receive a distinction in that certificate. 

At the end of each module candidates complete a 
questionnaire which covers the content of the 
module. After all three modules have been 
completed, students sit a one hour examination 
which is marked by NAHS. 

Sitting of the examination is followed by attend- 
ance at a seminar. On average seven students 
attend each seminar. It is the responsibility of the 
candidate to choose when he or she wishes to take 
the test. There are various locations around the 
country where the student may sit the examination 
so that they can choose one that is as local as 
possible. NAHS like to examine a similar number 
of students each time and so often delay an exam 
date until a certain number of students have 
decided to attend. 

5.4 The NAHS Diploma of Health Food 
Retailing 

The Diploma can be done by open learning. This 
involves a series of reading and writing exercises 
which are completed in the student's own time 
normally over a period of about 5 months. There 
are two seminars to allend, a three day seminar 
and a two day seminar. The course content is as 
fd lo ws : 
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• training skills and interviewing 

• food science 

» food for health, diet and healing 

• alternative therapies 

At the' end of the course there are two compulsory 
examinations of two hours each, and two 
examinati >ns of twenty minutes on subjects 
chosen by the candidate from a range of options. 

5.5 Use of External Courses in the 
Company 

All staff at the case study company do the NAHS 
(National Association of Health Food Stores) 
Certificate and/or the Diploma. However, the 
company has made it a policy that they will not 
send anyone to do an external course until they 
have been a member of their staff for at least three 
months, as they are concerned in case staff leave 
as soon as they have been trained. 

A part-time sales assistant, who was interviewed, 
had recently completed the first module of the 
Certificate. She thought the content of the module 
was mainly common sense but felt it worth doing 
because she found that, as a part-timer, it was 
easy to either forget aspects of product knowledge 
for example, or miss out on important events that 
happened in the shop. 

The full-timer who was interviewed had been 
made assistant manager since taking the Diploma. 
She was very pleased to have completed the 
Diploma because it had changed her working life 
dramatically. Not only did she now have much 
more responsibility at work, but she also had 
increased confidence when doing the job. 

5.6 Assessment 

A large part of the assessment for the Certificate is 
the responsibility of the supervisor/trainer in the 
store. The supervisor will usually have achieved 
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the Diploma and thus have had training In the 
skills required to carry out this assessment. The 
questionnaires completed at the end of each 
module allow NAHS to monitor the situation and 
to ensure that all is going to plan. The examination 
taken at the end of the Certificate and those taken 
for the Diploma are marked by NAHS in order to 
ensure national standards. 

5.7 National Vocational Qualifications 

NAHS is at present involved in negotiation with 
the National Council of Vocational Qualifications 
about how existing NAHS qualifications might be 
adapted in order to be recognized as NVQs. 

Under discussion is an arrangement whereby 
those aspects of the NAHS Certificate relevant to 
retail skills in general would no longer be covered 
by NAHS. Instead candidates would work 
towards Levels 1 and 2 of the existing Retail 
Certificate. NAHS would be responsible for 
development of a specialist option for health food 
retailing open to employees working in that 
subsector. 

While NAHS is supportive in principle of NVQs, 
they have doubts about their viability for small 
businesses. Costs for the whole process are 
expected to be above those for the existing 
NAHS Certificate. They would include the regis- 
tration cost of £30/40 per candidate, the 
expense of training employers or supervisors in 
assessment skills, and the cost of visits from 
external verifiers. 



The owners of the case study company were 
aware in a general way of NVQs, but had not 
considered how they might affect their own 
training provision. 

6. Evaluation and Transferability 

Both the Certificate and Diploma courses were 
contributing to staff development and to main- 
tenance of standards within the store. 

It seemed that training led to increased levels of 
confidence. All the staff interviewed felt that doing 
further studying increased their confidence in 
carrying out their day to day duties, and also in 
dealing with customers. It had been a long time 
since many of the staff had done any studying, 
and so completing either a Certificate or Diplona 
was a significant achievement. Moreover it 
appeared that training was helping to increase 
product knowledge and thus employees' ability to 
pass correct advice on to customers. 

There is inevitably some overlap between internal 
and external training. However a certain amount 
of overlap is not always a bad thing as it helps to 
reinforce learning. 

Both the in-house training and use of a staff 
manual, and the NAHS courses, appear in 
principle to be transferable for the independent 
retail sector in general. Making this kind of 
provision depends upon the willingness and 
ability of employers' organizations to organize 
training provision, and of independent employers 
themselves being willing to give time and effort to 
training. 
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9. Commentary on the Case Studies 
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SECTION 9 - COMMENTARY ON THE 
CASE STUDIES 



9.1 Choke of Case Studies 

The six case studies sample the diversity of the UK 
retaii sector, including as they do two leading 
national concerns, two medium-sized companies 
(one a cooperative society), and two very small 
independents. Also represented is the food sector, 
a department store chain covering both clothing 
and food, a specialist clothing chain, and two 
other specialities: a pharmacy and a health food 
store. 

The particular companies had all been recom- 
mended as having strong training provision; 
particularly among the independents this is 
atypical. One company was chosen because 
there was said to be some involvement of the 
trade unions in discussions about the content of 
training. This is very unusual within the UK. 

Three of the companies have branches throughout 
the UK. The others are located respectively in the 
north, east and south of England. Location is not in 
general an issue, except that during times of high 
employment labour turnover historically has been 
much higher in the south and south east than in 
other parts .of the country. 

9.2 Training Policy 

The question we raised in Chapter 7 about 
training within retail generally was whether 
employers, even in the favourable recruitment 
conditions resulting from the current recession, 
believe it is necessary to provide training in order 
to perform at a level comparable to that of their 
competitors. In the case study companies the 
evidence is that they do. 



The task of organizing training was very different 
for the two independent employers. Far fewer 
people were involved, but on the other hand the 
owner him or herself had to coordinate that 
among many other responsibilities. The existence 
of relevant external training providers in both 
^**e cases was crucial. 
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The motives for training were similar whatever the 
size of organization: to provide a good quality of 
customer service and to be a good employer. 

Priorities and problems varied company by 
company. The following sections comment on 
those. 

9.3 Recruitment and Training of Sales 
Staff 

None of the case study companies had experi- 
enced difficulty in recruiting sales staff, and during 
the current recession staff turnover had greatly 
reduced. They did not in general require any 
qualifications from new entrants, including youth 
trainees, and were interested mainly in applicants' 
personal qualities and ability to communicate. 
Previous experience would be regarded as an 
advantage in the case of older recruits, but often 
was not a stipulation. 

All of the case study companies provided initial 
training and some form of on-going training for 
sales staff, but weekly updating training, the form 
of further training available to all staff regardless 
of status, was not necessarily linked to personal 
development, career progression or promotion. 
However, the two independents - the health food 
store and the pharmacy - provided further 
training in the form of external courses both to 
full and part-timers, and food hygiene training 
leading to a certificate was provided by the 
cooperative for all sales staff who had contact 
with food. 

Further training was linked to progression imw 
management in all the larger companies, and 
sometimes existing sales staff were eligible for this. 

9.4 Training for Part Time Employees, 
Women and Ethnic Minorities 

The question of access to training is crucial for 
part-timers because they constitute such a high 
proportion of basic grade employees. 

A condition of employment for the trainers 
employed in the grocery store outlets was that 
they would work shifts. This was to ensure that 
part-time staff received initial training whatever 
hours they worked. In the department store group, 
by comparison, some part-timers missed training 
because they were not at work at the right time. A 
similar problem affected the menswear store. Their 
intended solution was to provide continuation 
training after hours for one hour each month. It 
was hoped that all sales staff, including part- 
timers, would be willing to attend in their own 
time. 

Within the pharmacy, health food store and 
cooperative, part-time staff were receiving similar 
training to that provided for full-time staff, and 
training was provided within the company's time. 
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The four large case study companies all had a 
policy of providing training throughout the com- 
pany. To some extent present provision was part of 
a pattern established over a period, but the scale 
of activity overall had recently increased as part of 
a general improved recognition of the importance 
of training. Long established provision was likely 
to include some form of management training, 
initial training for new entrants, for example 
through the Youth Training scheme, or weekly 
continuing training provided for all staff. 

Short term initiatives had been undertaken to meet 
specific objectives decided either at chief execu- 
tive level, or as a result of staffing or training needs 
identified by the personnel or training department 
as part of their ongoing responsibility to train staff 
for the job. 



Whether staff received more advanced training 
often was affected by whether they were eligible 
for promotion. In the menswear store part-timers, 
mostly women, had no opportunities for promotion 
and therefore for the training related to it. 

One of the arguments against use of part-timers 
for supervisory and managerial positions is that 
they are not available during normal working 
hours. This loses some of its force in the case of 
supermarket chains with an extended working 
week where all employees have to work shifts. 
Promotion was a possibility for part-timers in the 
grocery chain, but in practice few had been 
promoted. This may have been partly because the 
company had a very high level of turnover among 
sales staff, particularly part-timers, who often 
chose to work only for short periods. 

In general, women appeared to fare worse with 
regard to training and opportunities for promotion 
because they occupied most basic grade and 
part-time positions. The improvement of their 
situation within the retail sector appears to 
depend primarily on the amount and quality of 
training offered to this, the majority of employees. 

By reference to nationally compiled statistics, 
ethnic minorities were equally represented vis-a- 
vis the external population in the two largest case 
study companies, though concentrated among 
sales staff. The menswear company, which was 
monitoring ethnic minority representation at all 
levels, was employing less than the national 
proportion, while the cooperative, although it 
was collecting the relevant information from new 
employees, was not putting it to use. There was no 
evidence that those members of ethnic minorities 
who are employed suffer particular discrimination 
in receipt of training over and above the fact that 
they are unduly concentrated among sales staff. 
Their underrepresentation at higher levels again 
illustrates the importance of good training linked 
to opportunities for promotion for those in basic 
grade work. 

Neither independent company had an equal 
opportunities policy, and in practice were employ- 
ing only white women. Both are in areas with few 
members of ethnic minorities in the local popula- 
tion, but to the extent that informal recruitment 
practices are used, whereby existing employees 
pass on news about vacancies to acquaintances, 
such individuals are likely to be disadvantaged 
when seeking work. 

9.5 Training for Managers 

While entry into supervisory and management 
grades was open to some sales staff in the larger 
companies, there were several other routes, youth 
training, direct entry or graduate entry. In these 
cases the new entiant would be regarded as a 
trainee, and receivo training both on the job and 
on external courses. 



Within large companies continuing training for 
management is usually better developed than that 
for sales staff, and courses outside the workplace 
are available to more of the relevant employees. 
This was clearly the case in the menswear chain. 
In the cooperative external courses were available 
only for managers, but on the other hand a large 
proportion of training provision was being 
devoted to training for senior sales assistants and 
supervisors to prepare them for management. 

In connection with training for management it is 
important that training needs are appropriately 
identified, that the training offered meets those 
needs, and that the working environment is 
organised in such a way that trainees can put 
into practice what they have learned. Both in the 
cooperative and menswear chain recently devel- 
oped management training programmes focussed 
on projects and assignments which trainees were 
to carry out in their workplaces with relevance to 
conditions there. While it was too early in either 
programme for full evaluations to have been 
carried out, the indications were that training 
with that kind of workplace dimension was 
meeting trainees' needs, and also enhancing the 
value of training in the workplace both for 
themselves ' id colleagues. 

9*6 Distance Learning 

Distance or open learning methods appear to 
have considerable potential for providing im- 
proved access to training for staff who are 
working shifts or whose jobs are remote from a 
training centre. For these reasons it was being 
used by the cooperative as a means of providing 
induction training for sales assistants recruited to 
branches. The cooperative's management and 
senior sales assistants' training programmes also 
involved open learning packages, while the 
menswear chain and the pharmacy were both 
making use of distance learning materials to be 
completed by an employee as the basis for initial 
training. Similarly the larger department and 
grocery chains were making very wide use of 
such packages. They are particularly opt for use 
with part-time staff, who may otherwise miss out 
on group training sessions. 

What appeared to determine the success or 
otherwise of such packages was whether the 
local manager encouraged staff to use them and 
provided supervision. Without such interest staff 
were likely to conclude that the training was of no 
importance and to lose motivation. Alternatively 
the approach could be used effectively when 
linked with face to face training sessions for which 
trainees could prepare by using the open learning 
materials in advance. 

9.7 Achieving Effective Delivery of 
Training 

The points just made about distance learning 
apply to all training provided on the shopfloor; 



whether or not it happens depends mainly on the 
owner, local manager or supervisor. If he or she is 
convinced of the merits of training, training will 
almost certainly be provided - as in the pharmacy 
and health food store. In the absence of such 
conviction, either it will not be done or carried out 
half-heartedly. 

The training and personnel team in the menswear 
company were acutely aware of this, and saw 
their main aim as raising awareness of training 
and the ability to train among store managers. 
Lack of resources was inhibiting them from 
achieving as much as they would have liked in 
this respect. 

In the grocery chain a team of dedicated trainers 
was being developed in order to ensure that 
training was done, precisely because when 
Iraining had been line managers' responsibility it 
tended to be squeezed out by other demands. The 
new arrangement was working much better, but 
some tensions were still evident in stores because 
of line managers' and trainers' different priorities. 

9.8 Costs of Training 

The larger companies had information about the 
costs of training, but only in one case did this 
include the indirect costs, that is those including 
time of trainees away from their usual work. In this 
case training costs amounted to 4.3 per cent of the 
wages bill, but in the cases where only the direct 
costs of training were included they amounted to 
between 1 and 1 .5 per cent. 

None of the companies carried out formal cost/ 
benefit analysis of training. As such types of 
analysis are highly sophisticated, do not give clear 
and unambiguous results, and require the skills of 
economists for their conduct, it would be rather 
surprising if they were done on any scale by 
commercial companies. It is perhaps more un- 
expected that one of the middle-sized companies 
- the cooperative society - had no overall budget 
for training, but paid expenses as they arose. 

In this case, as in the independent pharmacy and 
the health food store, decisions about what to 
spend on training were based on the perceived 
value of specific courses or related activities. The 
expected benefits to the company and individuals 
in question were regarded as sufficient justification 
provided the actual cost of what was to be 
purchased appeared to be itself reasonable. 

9.9 The Nature of Training - 
Transferable or Specific? 

Both initial and continuing training can be offered 
mainly to meet the needs of the particular 
employer; or it can be designed so that skills 
and knowledge are transferable, and used with 
v3ry litlle additional knowledge in a similar 
workplace or organization. The qualifications 
offered by the pharmacy and health food store 



would in each case be transferable within the 
respective subsectors. While holding such qualifi- 
cations might be regarded favourably by employ- 
ers in other subsectors, the qualifications them- 
selves have not been designed to be transferable 
for that purpose. 

NVQs (National Vocational Qualifications) cur- 
rently being introduced within the UK - the NRTC 
Retail Certificate is an example - are designed to 
enable employees to acquire qualifications, trans- 
ferable among employers, as a result of trainina 
offered while they are in employment. In the 
cooperative and menswear chain the Retail 
Certificate had been used primarily to date with 
youth trainees. It was being tried out on an 
experimental basis with other sales assistants in 
the menswear chain, and had also been offered to 
sales assistants in some of the cooperative outlets. 
In the latter case it would in due course be offered 
to sales assistants in all branches, though inter- 
views in one branch where it was available in 
principle suggested that not all assistants were 
aware of the opportunity. 

In the department store the Retail Certificate was 
being introduced on an experimental basis. The 
grocery chain had introduced it in about 20 stores 
in its Northern region. Both companies had some 
reservations about the Certificate, partly because 
of the administration involved in dealing with 
bodies like the locally based TECs and the 
national awarding bodies, but also because there 
were some doubts about its relevance to their 
particular subsectors. The grocery chain was also 
concerned about costs. Doubts about the opera- 
tion of the process were causing them to delay 
further expansion. 

Both the trade associations associated with the 
two rase studies of independents, and who 
provide training for small employers, have con- 
tributed to the development of the Retail Certifi- 
cate, and are in favour of its use by retailers in 
their respective subsectors. In practice, however, 
the employers were not aware of the existence of 
the Certificate and the associations were not 
promoting it to their members. They envisaged 
that the costs of assessment would be too high for 
small employers. Another factor may be that the 
Certificate itself would be in competition with the 
types of training and qualifications already 
provided by the associations and in which they 
have invested considerable resources. 

9.10 Trade Union Role 

Trade unions were recognised in three out of the 
four large companies investigated. The question of 
union membership appears not to have been 
considered either by employer or staff in the two 
independents. Generally there does not appear to 
be a well-developed local role for the unions in 
company discussions about training issues, even 
in the grocery cha .i which was recommended for 
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its union involvement. The exception was the case 
of the cooperative, where the union was repre- 
sented on the national training committee. This 
committee has an influence on the way in which 
member cooperative societies organize training. 
However, there was no forum at local level for the 
expression of union views, which were conveyed 
by letter to management after union branch 
meetings. 

In the absence of any formal means for ascertain- 
ing employees' views on the training needed 
or provided, employers or training managers 
appeared to rely on trainees' evaluations of 
training at the end of training sessions, and on 
informal feedback via managers in the workplace. 
The independent owners were in daily contact 
with their staff and there were plenty of opportu- 
nities for training among other issues to be 
discussed. 



9.11 Staff Attitudes 

While the employees we interviewed varied in 
their degree of enthusiasm for the training offered, 
the majority were positive and thought training 
valuable. None of them had strong views about 
ways in which the training itself might be 
improved, or on its availability. But none had 
clear expectations either of employers' duties or of 
their own rights as employees. 

In the companies investigated training was held in 
high regard, and there appeared to be no 
difficulties in gaining the cooperation and interest 
of staff. Formal opportunities for employees to 
express their views about training were non- 
existent, but there is no evidence to suggest that 
the majority sow a need for them. Active local 
unions who have a wider appreciation of the 
issues for all employees might, however, welcome 
improved opportunities to have employee interests 
effectively articulated. 
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9.12 Training Within the Independents 

To t!";e extent that independents depend on very 
long opening hours for their survival they may not 
see a need to train their sales staff. However, the 
two case study independents we investigated were 
in specialist parts of the market, and developing 
the skil's of staff was a priority for their owners. 
The success of these two companies in providing 
training, and the role of the employers' organiza- 
tions which serviced them, demonstrates that it is 
possible for training to be offered for staff of small 
employers. 

The lack of progress in introducing NVQs, 
however, suggests that some employers regard 
their costs as inhibiting. We understand that the 
National Retail Training Council (NRTC) is aware 
of this issue, and will soon be undertaking a 
review of the costs to employers. 



9.13 Conclusions 

Training provision in the case study companies 
was, in all cases, well established, and 
had recently increased. Companies justified that 
level of provision as necessary to maintain and 
improve the quality of staff. Benefits were, in most 
cases, assessed by expected likely value to the 
company and participants, rather than by strict 
financial criteria. In the four large companies, 
continuing training was better developed for 
managers rather than for basic grade staff, the 
majority of employees. Part-timers, who are 
usually female, were most likely to miss out on 
training and development opportunities, indicat- 
ing scope for improving training and access for 
this important group. 

For basic grade staff, the future of the new 
national Retail Certificate is a crucial issue. The 
advantage of it from the employees' point of view 
is that it gives them a widely recognized 
qualification which can be transferred to other 
employers. Case study employers and company 
training departments, however, were concerned 
primarily with how well this new approach fitted 
their company needs, and also expressed concern 
with what they regarded as excessive bureauc- 
racy and costs involved with the NVQ process. 
Whether or not they will incorporate the new 
approach on a permanent basis it is very hard to 
tell at this stage of development. 

The availability of NVQ-related or other training 
to part-time staff is considerably affected by 
company policy. The grocery chain, for instance, 
had insisted that training staff work hours to fit in 
with part-timers. Both the independents were 
willing to provide training for part-time staff 
because, in the long run, : * was believed that an 
investment in their training would be repaid. Part- 
timers were most at a disadvantage when it came 
to training related to promotion. This v/as not a 
possibility for part-timers employed by the mens- 
wear company, and opportunities appeared to be 
limited to only a few in other cases. 

In larger case study companies, there were 
difficulties in ensuring effective delivery of training 
at local level. The experience of large companies 
- and the success of the independents in 
providing training - suggests that commitment to 
training on the part of the person in charge is the 
most reliable way of achieving it. Training for 
managers themselves is one way of helping to 
achieve that commitment. Prevision of courses, 
training materials and resources, whether by the 
company or a trade association, is the other side 
of the equation. 

In the three companies which recognized unions, 
there was no involvement of trade unions at local 
level in dicussions about training. Opp for 
employee interests to be formally present I is 
therefore limited. 
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The case studies demonstrate that distance or 
learning materials can be valuable as a means of 
bringing training content and objectives to a wider 
range of people than could be accommodated by 
face-to-face training. It is unrealistic, however, to 
think that they can stand alone. Effective training 
almost always required some personal input from 
a person other than the trainee him or herself. The 
challenge for companies, in respect of this as of all 
other training delivered in the store, is to ensure 
that local managers and supervisors themselves 
have the interest, time and skills to provide such 
support. 
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